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Nash Presents the Worlds Most Modern Cars 
* The Brilliant New Airflytes for 1951 - 
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The Distinguished L951 Nash Ambassador. Choice of Hydra-Matic Drive, Overdrive or Synehro-Mesh in Ambassador and Statesman Series. 


See a great step forward in the development of the 1951 Nash Airflytes within reach of every buyer! 
automobile—ears built on modern aviation  prin- Don't just “look.” Drive an Airflyte. Discover 
ciples—absolutely new in safety, riding comfort, the priceless advantages of Airflyte Construction 
aerodynamic beauty and efficiency. Cars built to ... the extra values that have given Nash a postwar 
stay new years longer. sales gain five limes as great as the average of the 

See features never available before in any other industry. Before you decide, take an Airflyte ride 
car. And price tags that bring the sixteen new —in the world’s most modern car. 


Photography by Sorra 





Your favorite easy chair. \While some- Built like Streamliners and Skyliners. In You never saw such room—for lugeay 
one else drives, try the Airliner Reclining Airflyte Construction. body-and-frame are and passengers. The front seat is so wide 
Seat. Touch a lever, it leans back as far as a single, welded unit that’s double-rigid there's room for 3 more beside you. The 


you like. Both seats can become Twin Beds, ... Stays tight as new years longer. luggage compartment is a full 283 cu. ft. 
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You'll even enjoy zero days with the A Nash Ambassador recently traveled The Worlds Most Modern Cars 
Weather Eve warming the car automati- 712 miles at 95.3 miles an hour. The Nash Great Cars Since 1902 
cally. Air is filtered, kept ever-fresh on Statesman delivers more than 25 miles on The Ambassodor « The Statesmon * The Rombler 


pressurized airliner principles. No fogging. a gallon, at average highway speed, * 
There's Much of Tamorrow in all Nash Does Today 


Nosh Motors, Division Nosh-Kelvinotor Corporotion, Detroit, Mich, 
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Photo courtesy Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 


Hot rocks ride on rubber 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


ANDS OFF! Those are hot clinkers 

of chromite, an ore used in mak- 

ing bricks for furnaces. To get the ore 

ready to stand heat, theygive it heat... 

up to 240° co dry it out. The clinkers — 

still so hot you could fry an egg on 

one — are dumped on the rubber belt 
that takes them to a storage bin. 


The longest any belt had lived with 
these hot rocks was 90 days, usually 
only 60 days. Even during this short 
life, belts had to have “first aid” for 
burns, patches to keep burned spots 
from getting deeper and spreading. 
The ore has to keep moving — 8 hours 
a day, 5 days a week. Not much time 
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for repairs, and a new belt every two 
months is an expensive way to carry 
hot clinkers. 

The B.F.Goodrich man was called 
in. BFG had developed a special heat- 
resisting»rubber for belts to handle 
hot rocks, coke, sand, and other mate- 
rials that would sizzle right through 
ordinary rubber. A B. F. Goodrich hot 
material belt to stand temperatures up 
to 300° was installed. Ir lasted 9 
months, 3 times longer than any pre- 
vious belt. The belt shown here is in 
its tenth month, a ripe old age for belts 
in this kind of service. 


Making a belt to stand terrific heat 


is typical of improvements made in 
other B.F.Goodrich belts—belts to 
carry materials that tear and cut ordi- 
nary rubber, stand crashing blows of 
dropping coal and rock, carry oily 
foods and grains, move packages up- 
hill and downhill. BFG research 
constantly improves them all. That's 
why you can get more service from 
industrial rubber products by calling 
in your local BFG distributor. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial and 
General Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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Fimerson Telanision aol Fado foe 


“Emerson Style Leadership is as Clear as its Superb 
Pictures and Tone,” says Miss Ilona Massey, noted 
star of motion pictures and opera, currently in NBC's “Top 
Secret.” Her smart 1951 Emerson is a 16-inch Mahogany 
Compact Model 663. Incomparable value at $249.95* 
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Emerson Engineering Creates 
FULL-SCREEN-FOCUS and 
BLACK-MAGIC-CONTRAST 


Gd, Television 


stronger, clearer—where others “wash out.” 

ONLY 1951 EMERSON Television offers these 
great advances. Plus Built-in Antenna, Sim- 
plimatic Tuning, and Emerson’s Long-Dis- 
tance Circuit.. 





19-Inch Deluxe Mahogany 


Oe Pn pst ROL ae lenlaciat 
ou'll experience a new thrill in television Console Model 669 $429.95 * 


when you see Emerson Full-Screen-Focus in 
action. For the first time pictures appear 


.the basic reasons why 
EMERSON PERFORMS WHERE OTHERS FAIL! 


CLEAR TO THE EDGE... yes, now YOU will see 
what others miss! 

And, day or night, you'll see the world’s 
clearest pictures, clear even in daylight... 
thanks to Black-Magic-Contrast, new elec- 
tronic feature that makes Emerson pictures 


For Better Style, Tone () Performance, Value... 


World's Clearest Radio Tone, Too! For 
the clearest in TV, radio or record playing, 
see your Emerson dealer. See for yourself 
why every five seconds someone buys an 
Emerson—Clearly America’s Best Buy! 











16-inch, FM-AM Phonoradio 


(al Model 666 $429.95* 
é 
Emersonize@® YourHome ‘©; cect Why, Pct 
Tow oom Model 646. $29.95*° 
ee Super FM-AM Radio Automatic Clock Radio dee Semin 


Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp. New York 11, N.Y. Model 659... $59.95° Model 671........$34,95* Prices Slightly Migher in South and Wet 
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How to make people listen to YOU 
Think well of YOU...Agree with YOU... 
...and remember YOU! 


Your Success Depends On Your Ability to Win 
Others to Your Way of Thinking—Here Is a Proven 
Method for Achieving the Goals You Desire! 


John D. Rockefeller once said: “I 
will pay more for the ability to deal 
with people than for any other ability 
under the sun.” 

A group of top executives recently 
put “ability to handle people” above 
technical skill, capacity for decision 
and any other personal quality which 
contributed to their success. 

Yes—the one success secret upon 
which every authority agrees is the 
ability to influence and direct the 
efforts of others. And “Winning Your 
Way With People” —the practical, 
proven guide to handling people—is 
yours FREE when you mail coupon 
below. 

Top salaries are paid to those who 
have the ability to influence and di- 
rect the efforts of others. Mediocre 
jobs, failure to achieve one’s rightful 
station in life, and a colorless, indif- 
ferent social existence practically al- 
| ways “trademark” people who do not 
| understand how to get along with 
| 





“Winning Your Way With People” 
: ‘$3.00 in the publisher's edition 


yours FREE 


-  osanew subscriber — mrs) 


those who work with them or for 
them, or with those who come in con- 
tact with them after business hours. 
| ) Here, at last, is a guide to handling 
i people successfully. Prepared by K. C. 
j Ingram, assistant to the President of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
j for many years a feature editor for 
i the Associated Press, it reveals the 
psychology of making people Jisten 
| to you, think well of you, agree with 
| - you and remember you. In simple 


Look at all the “winning tips” you 
get—that yoy can use right away! 


How to Get Ideas Across to People 
How to Build a Winning Personality 
How to Win People’s Help in Business 
How to Make a Speech and Feel No Pain 
How to Help the Customer Buy 
How to Come Out of Your Shell 
How to Be Happy Though Married 
How to Turn Your Mistakes into Assets 
The “Just-as-I-Am” Complex 

: How People Will Pay You Back 
Your Letter is You Speaking 
Personal Television by Telephone 


language, it explains how to gain 

poise and confidence, how to put your 

ideas across, how to think on your 

feet, how to make better speeches, 

write more compelling letters, in- 

i crease your selling efficiency. Dr. 
{ Henry C. Link, Vice-President of The 


Psychological Corporation, says of 
it: “Management will want to put 
this book into the hands of every 
supervisor and salesman, both be- 
cause it is highly readable and be- 
cause it is highly practical.” 

Few men have ever earned $10,000, 
$25,000 or $50,000 a year with their 
own hands or even with just their 
own heads. Ideas and work are not 
enough! Men are paid according to 
their ability to manage others! “Win- 
ning Your Way With People” helps 
you to apply the principles of success- 
ful human relations worked out by 
actual experience. And this big best- 
seller—$3.00 in the publisher's edition 
—is yours FREE when you mail cou- 
pon below. 


Why You Are Being Given 
This Amazing Offer 


The answer is simple. You get “Winning 
Your Way With People’ FREE as a 
new subscriber to Executive Books, plus 
Norman Lewis’ “Word Power Made 
Easy” (described below) as your first 
selection for 7-day FREE examination 
to introduce you to Executive Books’ 
proven plan for men and women on the 
way up the ladder of success. Each 
month, Executive Books selects an out- 
standing book that deals with knowledge 
essential to your success. Each month, 
you will receive, as a subscriber, a free 
copy of our report, “The Executive,” 
describing the forthcoming selection. 
You are not obligated to take every 
month's selection. You can take as few 
as four selections a year and still retain 
all the privileges and savings to which 
you are entitled as a subscriber. Send 
no money! Mail coupon now! Remem- 
ber, you risk nothing because you may 
have both books for 7-day FREE ex- 
amination. So act NOW! 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


I EXECUTIVE BOOKS, DEPT. 110 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


For Your First Executive Book Selection— 


Word Power Made Easy 


by Norman Lewis 
Those who can move men to action through 
their ability to speak and write convincingly get 
the “big money.” In his widely acclaimed new 
book, “Word Power Made Easy,” Norman Lewis 
shows you how, in three short weeks, to build a rich, 
effective, permanent vocabulary. Mr. Lewis gives you the 
meaning behind words, their various forms and spelling, their pro- 
nunciation, and how they can be used. Although the average adult learns 
only 50 new words a year, Mr. Lewis’ schedule teaches you that many 
in ONE HOUR! Publisher's retail price, $3.95. Members’ price, $3.50. 


Executive Books, 100 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 13 


Books by men at the TOP for those on the way UP 
TIME, SEPTEMBER 25, 1950 






I want to take advantage of your gift offer to send me FREE 
K. ©. Ingram's great book, “Winning Your Way With People,” 
together with ‘Word Power Made Easy” by Norman. Lewis, as 
my first selection, for the members’ price of only $3.50. 

At the end of 7 days’ free trial, I will either return both books and 
you will cancel my subscription or 1 will send you the price of my 
, first selection plus a fow cents for shipping. Then you are to send 
me each month free a copy of “The Executive,” describing the 
forthooming selection so that I can accept or reject It as I choose. 

















‘ My only obligation is to purchase as few as four Executive Books 
I within the coming twelve months. 
: NAME. 
| appress 
I cry STATE 
I (Zone No. if any) 
EMPLOYER 
{ (Same price in Canada, Address Owen Sound, Ont.) T-9 
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Yes, this electronic tube represents 
the miraculous machines that 
devour mountains of laborious 
office work at lightning speed! 

The load of paper work in 
offices has mounted at such stag- 
gering rates that personnel would 
be completely snowed under 
without help from all kinds of 
office machines. 


For insurance companies, 
electronic machines automatically 
prepare from punch cards the 
premium-due notices for millions 
of policyholders—each requiring 
individual calculations. 

Electronic machines are also 
providing accurate information at 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Electronic tubes that lift 
loads of laborious work from office desks! 


low cost for small business. For 
these firms a “packaged payroll” 
service is now available, in addi- 
tion to inventory, bookkeeping 
and accounting services. 

Electric typewriters . . . micro- 
filming equipment . . . dictating 
machines . . . hand-operated desk 
calculators...and other office 
machines are making modern 
business workable, 

The office equipment industry 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


is on the threshold of almost 
unbelievable advances. An auto- 
matic machine may some day read 
handwriting and type it out 
correctly! Scores of other new 
machines are being planned. 

Freedom to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity makes possible the 
great achievements of American 
industry, which in turn give the 
American people richer, happier, 
more abundant lives. 
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CLT OUR NAME ON YOUR GRAIN / 


(Come on now!) 





The point of this ad is to get you to know 
The name American Mutual Co. 
In half an hour, if you're smart 
You'll know this friendly name by heart! 
American’s not hard to say 
If you happen to live in the U. S. A. 
And American Mutual, keep in mind, 
Was the first American Co. of its kind. 
So concentrate on Americun 
And now the job is half-way dun! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


..- the first American liability insurance company 


© 1950, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Ly Mr Friendly 


Then mull on a Mutual friend and you 
Will lick the problem of Mutual, too. 

If American Mutual's still kind of hazy 
Say it until you start to go crazy! 


Seriously! If you're interested in savings, remember American 
Mutual. With an opportunity to save up to 20% through 
dividends plus a special service that's helped hundreds of 
businesses to reduce premium costs (to 50% below average 
in some cases). It's the savingest name in insurance. Now, 
what was that name? 








Did-you know... 


for years: they 
were after Mr. but whenever they 


came close. he 
would just skidoo! 
It remained up Burt Lancaster 
the number Secret Service Man 
find him... 
then along came Dorothy McGuire, 
and Lancaster 
almost forgot 


his business. 
But finally, 
they cornered and saw to it that 
the old rascal 
paid his crimes. 


WHICH ALL ADDS UP TO 
wonderful picture! 


: \ 
with MILLARD MITCHELL - Directed by EDMUND GOULDING 
Produced by JULIAN BLAUSTEIN : Screen Play by Robert Riskin 
Based on an Article in The New Yorker by St. Clair McKelway 














FEFLIERS 


Icelandic Parallel 
Sir: 

Regarding MacArthur’s policy on Formosa 
[Trae, Sept. 4]: I cannot help but think of 
our entering Iceland in 1941 when we were 
not yet at war. The parallel is exact today 
in the case of Formosa. 

Anyone with any sense at all knows that 
if we had not gone into Iceland, the Nazis 
would have, and would have wrought havoc 
by air attacks on our North Atlantic ship- 
ping routes ... 

If we do not send strong air forces to pro- 
tect Formosa, the Communists will grab it 
eventually and use it as a springboard to 
tie up with the Huks in the Philippines ... 

WILL1AM J. Hupson Jr. 
Owings Mills, Md. 





Propaganda for Peace 
Sir: 

I presume it is permissible for an original 
subscriber of your magazine to write a letter 
to you, about 27 years after. Several times I 
have been tempted, but I have always put 
the devil behind me. But age and your fine 
cover story on Lieut. General Curtis Emer- 
son LeMay ... have “done me in.” 

It is the best propaganda for peace I have 
seen, Not that Stalin and his confreres are 
not already aware of these facts, but 
Tre’s Sept. 4 issue will be read avidly by 
one and all. Without question, General Le- 
May and his B-36s and our atom bombs are 
the principal deterrent keeping Russia from 
direct war. Which means that if the Soviets 
have the atom bomb ... in finished and 
deliverable condition ... they have mighty 
few. 

We should remember that the great Amer- 
I EE IES 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIF E Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 


Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon, 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane- 
speeded editions, H ii, 1 yr., $8.00; Alaska.! yr., 
$10.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
ll other countries, 1 yr., $15.00, 

ilitary personnel anywhere in 


«» $4.75. 
Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mer. Mail 


subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to; 


Time Supscription SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required, 
When ordering a change, please name ne 
and furni address imprint from a rece e. 
If unable to do so, please state exactly how maga- 
zine is addressed. Change cannot be made with- 
out the old as well as the new address, including 
postal zone number if you have one. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1950 by Time Inc. 
under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention, 




















The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for re ylication of the local »hic and 
cable news published herein, origi y Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press. 
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in powerful low-cost performance 
TCHE Wag’ Drive a Chevrolet and you'll know 
that it’s overflowing with power... 
power for the toughest hill and the roughest going. . . 
power that’s as kind to your pocketbook as it is to your 
pride. For Chevrolet alone, of all low-priced cars, 
brings you the greater efficiency and economy of a 
Valve-in-Head Engine—the type of engine found in 
many of America’s highest-priced cars and now being 
adopted by more and more manufacturers. 


at lowest cost 


extra-thrifty to own, operate and maintain 


V LE Only Chevrolet offers so many fine- 
es el Fi ‘ 

car features at such low prices, in- 
cluding: Body by Fisher; Center-Point Steering for 
greatest handling-ease; Curved Windshield with Pano- 
ramic Visibility and Certi-Safe Brakes for maximum 
safety. See it... drive it . . . and choose Chevrolet— 
first and finest at lowest cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER 
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and tnest 


for No-Shift Driving or Standard Driving at low prices 


exis You'll have more fun driving this car 
= for it’s so easy to handle and park. 
That's true whether you choose Powerglide Automatic 
Transmission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine* 
for finest no-shift driving at lowest cost, or the im- 
proved standard Valve-in-Head Engine and Silent 
Synchro-Mesh Transmission for finest standard driving 


at lowest cost! 


*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 103-b.p. Engine 
optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 














- AMERICA’S BEST BUY 





The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 





Motorola 





KAA 0-LAI7 
CLOCK RADIO 





Wake up to Music 
Radio automatically turns on 
at any pre-set time. 





Go to Sleep to Music 
Radio automatically turns off 
at any time up to 60 minutes 
after you retire. 





oe 
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An Automatic Servant* 
Turns coffee maker, toaster, 
appliances, lights on and off 
automatically. 


UMoto rola T’Vand Radio 


"LET MUSIC 
WAKE YOU UP” 


In the morning, it wakes you gently with music or 
your favorite radio program. At night, it soothes 
you to sleep. Turns electric appliances on, off for 
you, Just set the Radio-Larm for any time, any 
purpose. “Sleepyhead” Buzzer can be set for 10 
minutes after musical alarm. Famous Golden- 
Voice Motorola radio and precision electric clock, 
in ultra-smart Bakelite cabinet. Forest green, wal- 
nut or ivory. See it today! 


DOZENS OF HOME, GIFT USES 


Uses galore! Starts your coffee...tells you exact 
time...turms on your favorite radio show...re- 
minds you of appointments... turns lights on ‘and 
off...sings you to sleep. All automatic, all-pur- 
pose...ready to serve and entertain day and night. 
Several gifts in one, at a price that makes it the 
greatest gift “buy” of its kind. 


as low as $29°5 


*Models with appliance outlet slightly higher 


© Fastin Academy Award Winner 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice—Slightly higher in south and west 











ican production machine is far superior to 
the Russian . . . Do not let our Administra- 
tion and some of our deluded legislators 
hobble and cripple our potential productive 
results, which no nation and no people, in 
our lifetime, will ever approach. 

A. J. R. Hermus 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
Sir: 

. You do the country a disservice in 
fostering the myth of a B-36 surefire knock- 
out blitz. The airplane is a weapon, just like 
a rifle or a ship. It is not an end in itself. 


F, P, MircHetr 
New York City 


Sir: 

. . . Grateful thanks for your article on 
General LeMay and the B-36s. My brother, 
T/Sgt. William G. Seymour, was headlined 
last fall as “the first B-36 casualty,” follow- 
ing a crash during a take-off. It is good to be 
reassured, as we were by your article, that 
he was doing some mighty good work . . . 

ELIzABETH S. GILBERT 
St. Albans, W.Va. 
Sir: 


In view of the world situation, it is 
most encouraging to an ordinary, bewildered 


| American to know that a man like Curt Le- 
May is working for peace and democracy . . . 


Mrs. L. E. DoLLarHipe 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Jet-Propelled Ants 


Sir: 

Irving Langmuir’s ants need not have 
drowned [Tr Aug. 28] had they realized 
the potential of jet propulsion. As a boy 
in western Washington, I used to toss large 
black ants into our quarry swimming hole. 
After a few preliminary struggles to orient 
themselves to the nearest shore, they would 
squirt a jet of formic acid from a convenient 
rear port and be shot six or eight inches 
nearer safety. Not being streamlined (and 
rudderless), these insects would re-aim and 
repeat the process until they were able to 
scramble out. Perhaps our Western ants 
are just smarter... 








E. L. KerirTHaAHN 
Librarian & Curator 
Historical Library and Museum 
Juneau, Alaska 


Women Who Mine 
Sir 

Trae, Sept. 4, in its article on “Little Sibe- 
ria,” makes a pardonable mistranslation of 
Bergfrauen as “mountain women,” since the 
German language can at times be untranslat- 
able. The word Berg, although it means 
mountain when it stands alone, means mine 
when it precedes another noun; ¢.g., Berg- 
werk—mine, Bergakademie—mining institute, 
Bergmann—miner. Bergmann, it is true, can 
mean mountaineer, but only when we are 
speaking of mountains. In this instance, the 
term Bergfrauen refers to women who mine. 

Having been surreptitiously in the Eastern 
German city of Aue, the “head of the moun- 
tains” in the Erz Gebirge which is a head- 
quarters of the Soviet pitchblende mining 
enterprise, I should like to report an addi- 
tional service . . . performed by these Berg- 
frauen. In the Russian army, as in the late 
Wehrmacht, commanding officers are author- 
ized to provide bordellos for their commands 
... This aspect of uranium mining (it is 
| actually published in leaflets, which seek to 
lure workers to the mines) does not seem to 
have the desired drawing power, however, 
so more direct methods for the procurement 
of labor are resorted to.., 

Rosert C, Peterson 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NEW YORK 


... another 
famous hotel 
under 


Hilton 


operation 


7G , Seat es 
Sue conveniently located Roosevelt with its direct 


passageway to Grand Central Terminal and subways is within wittON OPERATED HOTELS 


a few minutes from offices, theatres, clubs and shops. The food, Ia Chicos 
< . . F : ‘ Tue Stevens and 
service and appointments of this fine hotel are in keeping with Tue Parmer House 


In New York 
Tue Pxaza and Tue Roosevett 


ON : , ah RiAax R In Washington, D.C, 
Grill and the popular Rough Rider Room. ue Saver niece 


friendly Hilton hospitality. Home of the famous Roosevelt 


In Los Angeles 
[Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel Tue Town House 











In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton Bictmore 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hiton Horet 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton HoTer 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Pacacio Hitton 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Cariee HILTON 





CONRAD N, HILTON, reesiwent 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE e« THE STEVENS « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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ERE it was again . . . the same old run-around... . 

waiting for hours, watching other men shoved in 
ahead of him. He was always the last to be let in; it was 
as if they wanted to put off seeing him as long as they 
could. Gregory never knew why*. 


Don't Take Chances 
In business as in social life, unpleasant breath* (halitosis) 
works against you . . . stamps you as an objectionable 
person. 
Isn’t it foolish to risk putting yourself in this unfavorable 
light when Listerine Antiseptic provides an extra-careful 
precaution against such offense? 


Make Breath Fresher, Sweeter 
In a matter of seconds Listerine Antiseptic makes your 
breath sweeter, fresher, cleaner . . . helps keep it that way, 
too... not for minutes but for hours usually. 


If you want to be at your best, never, never omit Listerine 
Antiseptic before a business or social appointment. It’s an 
extra-careful precaution that helps put you on the right 
side of the people you meet. 

While some cases of halitosis are of systemic origin, most 
cases, say some authorities, are due to the bacterial fermentation 
of tiny food particles clinging to mouth surfaces. Listerine 
Antiseptic quickly halts such fermentation, then overcomes the 
odors fermentation causes. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC- 
the extra-careful precaution against Bad Breath 








A Terrible Trap? 


Sir: 

Although I profess no knowledge of the 
intricacies of land warfare, and no insight 
into the workings of the minds of Asians, 
Russians or politicians, the shape of events in 
Korea brings the fear of a terrible trap... 

During the last few weeks various cor- 
respondents and military spokesmen have 
tabbed a half-dozen or so North Korean 
drives ... as the Reds’ “last gasp,” “final 
major push” ... It doesn’t add up. The 
Reds have a lot of planes. They haven't used 
them ... Why have they held off .. .? 

The unpleasant answer could be that the 
Reds . . . might not want to push us off the 
map yet; if they wait a few more weeks, we 
will have brought to Korea the biggest part 
of our front-line fighting force . . . Then, 
a real all-out offensive, in which the ene- 
my commits all his reserves, plus up to 200,- 
coo China-trained countrymen, plus his 
planes . . . could actually wipe out a major 
part of our trained and equipped ground 


forces... 
A. L. PEAKE 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


The Maverick Brand 


Sir: 

You called Samuel A. Maverick a cattle- 
man [Time, Sept. 4]. He was an attorney. 
Maverick moved his law office from Pendle- 
ton, S.C. to Texas sometime after 1830. He 
accepted 600 head of cattle as an attorney's 
fee, and from this number hoped to breed a 
much larger herd. His unbranded yearlings 
fell into the hands of other cattlemen who 
promptly placed their brands on the cattle. 
After ten discouraging years Maverick sold 
his depleted stock for the amount of the 
original fee... 

Jas. B. ANDERSON 
Greenville, S.C. 


@ Reader Anderson is right. Says A 
Dictionary of Western Words: “Mav- 
erick ... was ...a lawyer and one of 
the signers of the Texas Declaration of 
Independence (1836). He never made 
any claims to being a cattleman. In 
fact, his ignorance regarding cattle was 
responsible for his leaving such a color- 
ful addition to our language . . .”—Eb. 


Tintinnabulations 


Sir 

It’s always interesting—sometimes also hu- 
miliating, or infuriating—to read of the life 
& times of our Congress [Trare, Aug. 28]. 
This . . . is especially true when we are 
abroad... 

It would be edifying to individual members 
of Congress if they could live abroad a while 
as private citizens (not as itinerant VIPs) .. 
and learn the sentiment of people in Europe 
and the Middle East toward Americans in 
general. We are valued as a group for our 
monetary contributions to ECA, relief to ref- 
ugees, and ... our technical assistance is 
sought and appreciated. But as people we are 
frequently scorned, ridiculed or actively re- 
sented . . . It gets tiresome to be courted for 
one’s public funds and, at the same time, vili- 
fied for one’s public characteristics. Yet, so 
much of it appears justified—even to an 
American! 

I wonder whether members of Congress 
have any idea—or really care—how their tin- 
tinnabulations resound throughout the world 
... Reading your account of Congress’ 
mighty mutterings makes an American in 
Egypt more than a little ashamed ... 


Betty JANE PECKHAM 
Cairo, Egypt 
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Picture Clarity You Hardly Believe 
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To BE THE PROUD OWNER of a Zenith® 
Television Receiver marks you a keen 
judge of supreme quality. And you're 
something else. You're the possessor of 
a combination of engineering triumphs 
found in no other Television Receiver — 
at any price 

As a Zenith owner you will enjoy the 
benefits of the amazing new Reflection- 
Proof Blaxide Tube. 


In the past—the glare from table lamps, 
the reflections from street lights, the sur- 


New 165 sq. in. 2 


“Selecto-Screer 











full length doors, 


New Zenith “Hawthorne” 
TV-Radio-Phonograph. 


* New 
“Cobra-Matic” record 
ger. New FM-AM 
radio. Cabinet of genuine 


Mahogany veneers with 


face of bright objects—all have been part 
of the picture, to confuse and blur and 
detract. Eyes and tempers have suffered 
as a resule. 


Today —through Zenith’s engineering 
progress you enjoy pictures utterly free 
from window and room light reflections 
from any normal viewing position in the 
room. You're amazed at the startling new 
clarity and photographic smoothness. You 
see pictures without eye-strain from glare 
or reflection, even in daylight or fully 
lighted rooms, the way medical authori- 


ties recommend viewing. 


Your Zenith dealer invites you to see 
this—television’s newest miracle. And see 
all the great features that come to you 
only in Zenith. Giant Circle Tube with 
choice of circular or rectangular type pic- 


tures .. . New “Super-Range” chassis for 


New Zenith “Aldrich” 
Console TV. New 165 
$q. in. 2-in-1 ‘'Selecto- 
Screen” for your ch 
of circular or rectangu- 





lar type pictures. 
Period design cabinet 
of Mahog 
and 


veneers 





powerful reception even in outlying loca- 
tions ... built-in provision for receiving 
proposed ultra-high frequencies on pres- 
ent standards . . . Connection for Phone- 
visiont . .. Beautiful master-crafted cabi- 
nets—all together—exclusively yours in 
Zenith. 


TIf and when this great Zenith development 
is approved as a commercial service and 
thereby is made available on present stand- 
ards, unit may be attached to bring high- 
class, costly television programs right into 
your home, 





Above —New Zenith “Fielding” tclevision 
console with full opening doors, Huge 165 
sq. in. 2-in-1 "Selecto-Screen’’ with Duplex 
Picture Control for a choice of circular or 


modern 





rectangular type pictures. Sm 
Blonde cabinet of genuine Gold Coast Afara 
veneers, Also available in richl Ma- 


hogany veneers. 








«<< our RADIO 
end TELEVISION 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois * Over 30 Years of **Know-How”’ in Rodionics Exclusively * Also Mokers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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How well prepared ts the 
American oil industry to meet 
the nation’s emergency needs? 


cy EVERY HAND, American oil men have been ques- 
tioned as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s 
needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The 
facts are reassuring. 

The American oil industry is better prepared today 
than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has 
increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of 
World War I11—during which the Armed Forces of this 
nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential 
civilian needs were met. 

In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis- 
locations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all 
of the military demands for oil products and supply the 
civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils. 

Based on the assumption that the military need for 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment 
and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be 
no demand in the immediate future that the industry 
cannot readily supply. 

As to the long range view, no one can predict with 
complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod- 
ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon 
to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, 
Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for 
petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, the record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 
refining capacity has been increased 21%, and proved 


crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 

In these five years American oil companies plowed 
back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
exploration and development and to provide these new 
facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 

This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
the American oil industry, give assurance that supplies 
and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
materials are made available. 

America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of 
serving America better. 

The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
the driving force of competition. This strength must be 
preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
nation must continue to rely on private management, and 
although close and full cooperation with governmental 
agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
tition in normal times. 

The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations. 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


Published by Sinclair Refining Company in cooperation with 
the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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“Ready!” 


Soldiers of the Continental Army, a hundred and 
seventy-five years ago, answered to their names 
at muster with the shout: “Ready!” 


Call the name of M/Sgt. James Story, 
one of the thousands serving in the U.S. 
Army Organized Reserve Corps today. 
He'll give you the same answer. 


James Story, general machinist and welder, 

is a respected citizen of his community in 
Birmingham, Alabama... family man and 
veteran. He served in World War IT as a 
maintenance engineer, 2913th Engineering Hq. 
and Hq. Company (Maintenance Bn.), in Pacific operations. 


Each week at training assemblies and each summer at camp, 
M/Sgt. Story gives his spare time to readiness for his 
country’s defense, in Hq. and Hq. Company, 411th 
Ordnance Group, ORC. Out of his skills, and 

his veteran’s knowledge, he is helping 

to get other men ready, too. 


Like so many other double-duty Americans, 
James Story is ready .. . ready for emergency .. . 
as a member of the Organized Reserve Corps. 


Find out more about this vital component of our defense 
establishment. Visit your U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force 
Recruiting Station or ORC unit instructor. 


M/SGT. STORY GIVING ORDNANCE INSTRUCTION INSIDE AN M-4 TANK 
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North, South, East, West! | 


It’s a Landslide 
for Acushnet! 








EVERYWHERE! -— yes, in the major- 
ity of clubs in every corner of the land, 
Acushnet golf balls are outselling all 
other brands. 


More Acushnets have been sold to 
date in 1950 than ever before. More Pros 
and amateurs are playing Acushnets 
than ever before. More clubs report 
Acushnet as their best-selling brand 
than ever before. 


So many golfers just can’t be wrong! 
The 1950 D. T. Titleist is the finest ball 
we've ever made. Even better than its 
famous 1949 predecessor — and that 
goes for every ball in the 1950 Acushnet 
line — Finalist, Bedford, Green Ray and 
Pinnacle. Ask your Pro which Acushnet 
is best for you. Acushnet Process Com- 
pany, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS, 


Sold the World Over Through Pro Shops Only 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





O20. Tine-Roroder 


The card below (complete with holes) should be familiar to all but the 
most recent Time subscribers. It’s the renewal card our circulation depart- 
ment sends you to advise you that your subscription to Time is up for 
renewal. All of the card’s perforations and code numbers refer to you. 


An explanation of them follows: 


subscription 


4) 
and bill me for 2 


weeks at only 





FRANCIS S WATERMAN 
15524 LEXINGTON AVE 


HARVEY ILL 


SIGNED 


A. The code, giving your state, 
city, street address, and the first and 
last initials of your name (é.g., the F 
and W in the subscriber's name above). 


B. and O. Class: whether you are a 
student, clergyman, educator, member 
of the armed forces, and thus eligible 
for a special rate. 


C, F, and N. The month and year 
in which your subscription expires. 


D and K. Type: whether your sub- 
scription was sent directly to us, or 
was a gift, etc. 


E and P. The order number given 
to your subscription when it was re- 
ceived by TIME. 





G and M. Card number: a control 
punch to satisfy the requirements of 
our sorting, filing, recording, etc. 
machines. 


H. The length of your subscription 
(one year, two years, etc.). 


I and J. The date when a renewal 
reminder was mailed to you, and how 
many of them have subsequently been 
sent. 


L. Whether your subscription is for 
Tre, Lire, or Fortune. 


Cordially yours, 


gE 


—_ 
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American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 








Fancy ree 


E’RE not magicians. We lay no 
claim to wizardry. But we have 
just turned a neat trick with an old 
favorite that rates with the best in cost- 


cutting transformations! 


We took the Arcoliner, that already 
popular wet base boiler for homes with 
or without basements, made changes 
inside and out, and came up with an 
efficient, completely automatic oil fired 
model we could produce and sell for 
less money. And we did it without sac- 
rificing its fine quality one whit! 












































There’s nothing fancy about this 
new Arcoliner but its superb perform- 
ance! For example, the famous Arco- 
flame Oil Burner is shown here 
mounted outside the jacket. By mak- 
ing this new model strictly a hot water 
boiler, it was possible to eliminate 
steam tappings and effect still further 
important savings through the reloca- 
tion of the special built-in water 
heater. Even the rich-looking name 
; plate has been replaced by embossing 

in favor of economy. 
What we’ve done to the new Arco- 
liner is but another of the many con- 


RS tributions American-Standard has 
< made to better heating for families of 
SG moderate means. It is also proof that 


: the amount of quality in American- 
2 Standard heating equipment and 
ee plumbing fixtures is not measured by 
; the price of the product. That’s why 
‘a they enjoy a public acceptance that’s 
— second to none! American Radiator 

& Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS+ ROSS HEATER» TONAWANDA IRON 
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EASY IN... EASY OUT—through 
full-size doors that open wide 
—and stay open until you close 
them, No twisting, no stooping, 
no bumping your head or hat! 


Out of the Showroom...Qut on the road... 
.- thats where you can test and judge cars best [ 





We urge you to get behind the wheel of the new Dodge 

. and let her go. Feel the surging power of that high- 
compression “Get-Away” engine! See how smoothly she 
rolls along . . . straightens out curves, levels bumps. 
Take this Dodge into the toughest traffic . . . and see 
how wonderfully easy she is to handle! Then pick out a 
parking space .. . one you'd ordinarily pass by as need- 
ing too much maneuvering . . . and slide in with ease. 
Let a "'Magic-Mile” Ride Prove Dodge Bigger Value 
Here is a car built around people—giving them the room 
they need to ride in real comfort. Leg room . . . shoulder 
room ... head room—that you thought you'd never see 
in a car again. Dodge has it—plus picture window visibil- 
ity all around—for extra driving safety and enjoyment. 
Take the Dodge “Magic-Mile” Ride. You'll be convinced 
Dodge is the biggest dollar value on the market today! 





‘One Magic-Mile Ride 
saved me *1000° 


says Walter Boyd, Los Angeles, Calif. 





SPACIOUS BACK SEAT gives you 
the comfort of ample head room, 
shoulder room, leg room for 


three people. In the new Dodge, 
you ride relaxed, arrive rested! 





HUGE REAR PICTURE WINDOW— 
plus full-size eye-level windows 
and landscape windshield .. . 
gives you unexcelled visibility 
for safer and easier driving. 


BIGGER 
VALUE 





DODGE GYRO-MATIC frees you 
from shifting—gives you a new 
kind of driving ease. Yet it’s the 
lowest-priced automatic trans- 
mission offered on any car today! 





SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
give you swift, safe, pillow-soft 
stops. You'll be convinced—for 
driving and smoothness, 
you can’t beat Dodge! 


DODGE 


ease 


Just a few dollars more than the 


lowest-priced cars 
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FIRST TIME EVER! 


Here’s the most startling tea- 
ture you've ever seen in a radio! 
A magic, traveling beam of light 
actually spotlights each station 

as you dial, allows easy, accu- | 
rate, ‘‘on-the-beam” tuning, even in the dark! I?’s | 






another G-E first—no other radio at any price offers 
this amazing convenience! 


$19% Your Choice of Colors! 


AND-—here’s still another General Electric first! You 
get a choice of colors—alabaster ivory, Congo brown 
or a Persian red plastic cabinet—all at the same low 
price! This fine-toned G-E beauty is ideal for bed- 
room, kitchen, den—any room. Priced so low you can 
afford one for every room! See your dealer today! 


General Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 
“Prices subject to change without notice. 


V fo can fail your ny tilence vr 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Good thing he’s grown 


He seemed like a big fellow in the 
rush days of 1941. But it’s a good 
thing he’s bigger today. For the 
telephone system of nine years ago 


couldn’t possibly do today’s job. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has 
increased the number of telephones 


by more than 16,000,000. There are 


nearly twice as many now as nine 


years ago. 


Millions of miles of Long Distance 
circuits have been added. Billions 
of dollars have been spent for new 
equipment of all kinds. The number 
of Bell Telephone employees has 


increased to more than 600,000. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Times like these emphasize the 
benefits of such growth and the value 
of a strong, healthy telephone com- 


pany to serve the Nation’s needs, 


For now, more than ever, the 
Nation depends on telephone serv- 
ice to get things done and speed the 
job of defense. 
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THE NATION 
Clear the Track 


Within a matter of hours last week, the 
nation’s whole military posture changed. 
The most dramatic news of improve- 
ment came from Korea. After 83 days of 
defeat, retreat. and dogged defense on 


the Pusan perimeter, General MacArthur 
threw a mixed corps of soldiers and ma- 
rines into an assault on the Communist- 
held Korean capital 


of Seoul—a strike 
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JOHNSON 
An argument of sorts. 


which might well shorten the Korean 
war by months (see War In ASsIA). 
Washington, also, had its Page One re- 
ports of a change for the better. Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson was fired by an 
irate President, and General of the Army 
George Catlett Marshall came out of re- 
tirement to succeed him. 

The most sweeping change of the week 
was still only a blueprint. But its size and 
scope were staggering. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had arrived at a realistic estimate of 
what it would cost to build up the 
strength the U.S. and its allies needed to 
meet the pressing threat of world Com- 
munism. The program, reaching far be- 
yond the $17 billion the President had 
asked of Congress since Korea, might 
eventually take one-fifth to one-sixth of 
all that the U.S. can produce each year. 

That meant that the U.S. could expect 
to start spending $50 billion to $60 billion 
a year for the arms it needed for itself and 


its friends abroad. For that price, the U.S. 
could buy within the next three years: 
@ An Army of 25 divisions. 

@ A Navy of 400 warships. 

@ An Air Force of go or 100 groups. 

Heavy as the cost was, there was no 
reason to believe that President Truman 
and his new Secretary of Defense would 
not buy the J.C.S. recommendation, or 
something like it in scope. 

Only in the conference of the Big Three 
foreign ministers, who were dragging their 
feet on the question of German rearma- 
ment (see INTERNATIONAL), did the old 
hesitations and half-efforts persist. Other- 
wise, for the first time in many months, 
the nation could begin to feel that the 
track was clear and the train crew knew 
where it was going. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Face in the Lamplight 


Twice before, in deep predicament, 
Harry Truman had gone looking for a 
man of honesty, dignity and prestige. 
Both times he turned in the same direc- 
tion. Last week the rays of Mr. Truman’s 
lamp fell once again on the homely, sor- 
rowful, willing face of General George 
Catlett Marshall. 

The President had seldom been in a 
worse political fix. At its center was Louis 
Johnson, the Democratic Party’s chief 
fund raiser in the 1948 presidential cam- 
paign, whom Mr. Truman had rewarded 
with the job of Secretary of Defense. But 
by now it was clear that to keep Johnson 
in the Cabinet was to risk the Democrats’ 
political neck, perhaps even jeopardize 
the country’s security. Mr. Truman had 
to do something. The general, whom he 
venerates, was the answer to his prayers. 

That Man Louis. Harry Truman’s de- 
cision to fire Louis Johnson was not a 
sudden one. For months his Defense Sec- 
retary had been a problem. White House 
conferences had been frequently blue with 
the complaints of colleagues who had suf- 
fered from Johnson’s undercutting, ham- 
handedness, blooper-blowing. With his 
customary loyalty to his staff, Mr. Tru- 
man had defended him before the country. 

There was an argument of sorts to be 
made for Louis Johnson. He had knocked 
heads together and brought actual unifica- 
tion into the strife-torn Department of 
Defense. His economy program had been 
strictly in line with the policy laid down 
by the President. 

But then the President began hearing 
new complaints. It was Johnson, he heard, 


who had leaked confidential statements 
and afterwards blandly denied making 
them. It was that man Louis, trying to 
build his own empire, who had taken aim 
on Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 


publicly praising him, privately slurring 
him, lambasting Acheson’s Asian policy 
to the point where the feud was threaten- 
ing all the nation’s international policies. 

The Unpardonable Sin. Then came the 
last straw. Johnson was reported to be 
hobnobbing with Maine’s Republican Sen- 





Robert W. Kelley—Lire 
MARSHALL 
An answer to a prayer. 


ator Owen Brewster and feeding him with 
ammunition to be fired against Acheson. 
In Harry Truman’s code, political double- 
decking is the unpardonable sin. 

Several weeks ago, Mr. Truman got in 
touch with George Marshall. Marshall had 
resigned as Secretary of State because of 
ill health in 1949. Since then, fully re- 
covered, he had been serving energetically 
as president of the American Red Cross, 
living on his Leesburg, Va. estate. The 
President asked the general if he would 
take the job. Marshall asked his wife 
what she thought of his becoming Secre- 
tary of Defense. Mrs. Marshall did not 
mind a bit; it was just the general's 
sort of thing, she thought. Quite happily, 
George Marshall accepted. 

So one day early last week, in one-two- 
three order, the President accepted the 
resignation of Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Stephen Early (clearing the way for 
the new Secretary to appoint his own 
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man), sent able, weary Steve Early off 
with a grateful thank-you note—and 
without warning called Johnson to the 
White House and told him he was through. 

"Terribly Regrettable." Shocked and 
humiliated, Louis Johnson wrote his resig- 
nation: “It was inevitable, in the con- 
scientious performance of my duties as 
Secretary of Defense, that I would make 
more enemies than friends.” With Harry 
Truman’s consent, Johnson drew to the 
President’s “thoughtful attention” the 
name of a man whose very stature would 
promote harmony: George Marshall. 

“My dear Lou,” the President wrote, 
‘. . » I salute you. In the terribly regret- 
table circumstances which have arisen, I 
feel that I must concur in your judgment 
and accept your proffered resignation...” 
The “recommendation” of Marshall, the 
President added, “‘betokens the same spirit 
of patriotism.” 

That night, the news broke. Johnson’s 
resignation and the President’s deadpan 
answer were given to the press. The man 
whom, only a fortnight before, Harry 
Truman had insisted he would not fire, 
was fired.* White, choked up, Johnson 
faced photographers on his way in to one 
of the last Cabinet meetings that he 
would attend. 

Back to a lawyer's private life went 
Johnson. Back into public life marched 
69-year-old General Marshall. 

egal Hurdle. There was one legal 
hurdle to clear. The National Security Act 
of 1947 provides that a military man may 
not legally be Defense Secretary unless he 
has been out of active service for ten 
years. In one breath the President asked 
the Senate to amend the act for this spe- 
cial case and confirm the general (who 
retired as Chief of Staff five years ago). 

Republicans had watched the Presi- 
dent’s entire maneuver with a wary and 
disappointed eye. In the sacking of inept 
Louis Johnson and the appointment of 
Marshall, a political issue was being 
snatched right from under their noses. 
When Virginia’s Harry Byrd, a Democrat 
but no Administration man, rose to plead 
for the amendment (“I challenge any man 
who opposes this nomination to propose a 
better one”), Republicans leaped. 

The law is the law, they said. “If this 
principle [of a civilian Secretary] is vio- 
lated once,” thundered California’s Wil- 
liam Knowland, “it will be a case of the 
camel getting his nose under the tent.”t 
Ohio’s Taft added two other points: Gen- 
eral Marshall, almost 70, was not up to 
the grueling assignment; the appointment 
of Marshall was “a reaffirmation of the 


“« 


* Making President Truman’s 


change in five years. 


21st Cabinet 


+ Though U.S, military men had served as Sec- 
retary of War before. Among them: Major Gen- 
eral Henry Knox, Secretary of War after the 
Revolutionary War, Gencrals Ulysses S. Grant 
and William T. Sherman. 
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tragic policy of this Administration in en- 
coureging Chinese Communism.” Taft was 
talking about Marshall’s mission to China 
in 1946 to effect a truce between the Na- 
tionalists and the Reds—an errand that, 
though doomed from the start by the 
essential nature of Communism, was car- 
ried out so doggedly by Marshall that it 
left China naked to the Reds. 

"Horrifying Hoax." These were rea- 
sonable objections by responsible men. 
Less responsible Republicans leaped in 
to the assault. Indiana’s William Jenner 
jauntily took the floor and let loose a 
raging, spluttering diatribe. 

“[This is] a staggering swindle, a hor- 
rifying hoax” he cried. “... General 
Marshall is not only willing, he is eager 
to play the role of a front man for trai- 
tors . . . Marshall is a living lie. . .” 





Harris & Ewing 
InpIANA’s JENNER 
After protests, an assault. 


He spoke for one hour while Senators 
listened stony-faced, gripping the arms of 
their chairs. Massachusetts’ Republican 
Leverett Saltonstall, shaking, almost 
speechless, managed to say: “If any man 
in public life is more above censure than 
General George Marshall, I do not know 
of him. I wish I had the vocabulary to 
answer the statement that the life of 
George Marshall is a lie.” 

Saltonstall and nine other Republicans 
joined 37 Democrats in voting to amend 
the act. The real surprise was that 20 Re- 
publicans and one Democrat (Nevada's 
McCarran) held out. The House, after 
almost as bitter an argument, passed the 
amendment by 220 to 105 (100 Repub- 
licans, five Democrats). 

The general still had to run around 
the track again while the Senate argued 
whether to confirm him. But there could 
be no doubt that Congress would agree to 


place the burden of maintaining the na- 
tion’s military security once again on 
George Marshall’s soldierly shoulders. 

. . . 

This week Munitions Board Chairman 
Hubert Howard, who had done his best to 
step up lagging stockpile procurement in 
his short first year (see BusINEss), became 
the first Johnsonite to resign from the 
Defense Department. Most likely to fol- 
low: Assistant Defense Secretary Paul 
Griffith and Special Assistant Brigadier 
General Louis Renfrow, both old Johnson 
cronies. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Separate Peace? 

For months, the argument had gone on 
quietly but insistently at Washington’s 
topmost levels. Should the U.S. seek a 
peace treaty with Japan? Yes, said the 
State Department; the time had come to 
bring a sovereign Japan back into the 
free world, No, the Pentagon protested; 
the U.S. did not dare withdraw its occu- 
pation troops and leave Japan wide open 
to Communist aggression, 

Last week President Truman an- 
nounced that the argument was over. “It 
has long been the view of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that the people of Japan were en- 
titled to a peace treaty which would bring 
them back into the family of nations,” 
said Mr. Truman. “. .. The U.S. Govern- 
ment now believes that an effort should 
be made... in this direction ...” 

The President’s decision had the back- 
ing of General Douglas MacArthur (who 
holds that any military occupation out- 
lives its usefulness after five years) as 
well as Republican Adviser John Foster 
Dulles who had been working on the 
treaty problem for the past four months. 
The U.S. would seek a peace treaty with- 
out economic or political restrictions or 
limits on Japan’s rearmament for her own 
defense. 

The Pentagon planners had also agreed 
to the decision on the understanding that 
the U.S, would negotiate a separate U.S.- 
Japanese agreement which would let siz- 
able U.S. forces remain in Japan, as they 
will remain in Western Europe. Thus an 
independent Japan would continue to 
serve as the most important anchor of a 
U.S. Far Pacific defense necklace strung 
from the Philippines through Okinawa. 

As a first step toward an early Japanese 
peace treaty, U.S. diplomats this week 
began discussing the subject with the 
other nations which fought in the Pacific 
war. One of these was Soviet Russia (one 
week at war with Japan), which had 
blocked every move toward a treaty by 
insisting on a Big Four veto over all 
proposals. But this time, the U.S. had 
decided to go around the Soviet road- 
block. The word was that if Russia still 
refused to go along, the other Allies would 
negotiate a separate peace without Mos- 
cow’s consent. 
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ARMED FORCES 


Five Stars 

Old Soldier Omar N. Bradley got a pro- 
motion last week, his first since 1945. By 
unanimous vote, Congress upped him to 
five-star rank* in keeping with his job as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Quickened Pace 


The three armed services were stepping 
up their cadence to meet the quickening 
pace of U.S. mobilization (see The Na- 
tion). Items 
@ The Navy recommissioned four more 
destroyers and the carriers Princeton and 
Monterey from its mothball fleet, began 
reconditioning the 45,000-ton battleship 
New Jersey, requisitioned as a transport 
the unfinished luxury liner United States 
(see BusIness), the largest ever laid down 
in the U.S. 

@ The Army reactivated the rorst Air- 
borne (“Screaming Eagles”) Division, 
wartime heroes of Bastogne, as a training 
cadre for new recruits, started intensive 
training of the first 60,000 men in its en- 
listed reserve. 

@ The Air Force called up its first Na- 
tional Guard units: five groups with an 
authorized strength of 6,000 men and 354 
planes. 

By the end of next month, the nation’s 
military ranks will reach an estimated 








2,000,000 men (including 170,000 men 
drafted by the Army) and local boards 
expect to keep on calling at least 50,000 


to 70,000 draftees a month. 








A manent rank, shared only by Generals 
5 MacArthur and Eisenhower, the Air 
e's late “Hap” Arnold, and Fleet Admirals 





King, Nimitz and Halsey 


Leahy 





KILGORE 
Detention. 
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THE CONGRESS 


"There Is a Danger . 
“I had pictured myself as defending 
civil liberties,” said Illinois’ Senator Paul 
Douglas last week. ‘And yet,” he added, 
“there is a Communist danger in this 
country.” Standing in the old Supreme 
Court chamber where the Senate is tem- 
porarily thoughtful Paul Doug- 
las summed up the feelings of other con- 
scientious and sorely troubled men. 

For more than two weeks of agonized 
soul-searching, the Senate had grappled 
with a problem which the U.S. had never 
squarely met.* And yet, as Douglas point- 
ed out, the country faced an undeniable 
danger from U.S. Communists who owed 
their first allegiance to a foreign enemy. 
In the end, the Senate came down to a 





housed, 








Peggy Plummer—Block Stor 
DovucLas 
Acceptance. 


debate over two specific ways of holding 
the danger in check. 

With Scissors & Paste. One bill bore 
the name of Nevada’s portly Pat McCar- 
ran. Actually it had started out as a 
catchall of five different anti-Communist 
measures. McCarran had gone to work 
with scissors and paste, put in a few ideas 
of his own and laid the result before the 
Senate. His omnibus bill was a clumsy- 
looking vehicle. Nevertheless it moved. It 
moved along the path of recent court 
opinions which found Communism a clear 
and present danger, branded the basic 
aims of Communism as criminal in intent. 
It was aimed at Communists and their 


* The nearest thing to a solution: the 1940 
Smith Act, under which the eleven Commun 
leaders were convicted last fall, The Smith Act 
makes it a crime to teach or advocate the vio- 
lent overthrow of the U.S, 








Harris & Ewing 
McCarran 
Intimidation, 


organizations and fronts, requiring them 
to register the names of their members 
and label their propaganda for what it 
was. President Truman said that he would 
veto it as an infringement of civil rights. 

The other bill was drafted by West 
Virginia’s Harley Kilgore. The Kilgore 
bill as drawn would have left above- 
ground Communism strictly alone. But it 
provided for the roundup and mass de- 
tention of potential spies and saboteurs 
in times of national emergency. 

Over the constitutionality and effec- 
tiveness of those two measures, the de- 
bate wore on. 

Above & Below. It was against the 
omnibus McCarran measure that Paul 
Douglas, like Harry Truman, first cried 
out in the name of civil rights. The bill 
said Douglas, “can easily lead to the 
smearing of innocent persons.” He seized 
on the provision making it a crime to 
“contribute substantially” to the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship in the U.S. 








Who was to say what “substantially” 
meant? 

Douglas also had another argument 
against the McCarran bill. He argued: 


the McCarran “blunderbuss” would not 
accomplish what it set out to do. What 
was to prevent Communist groups from 
changing their names as often as they 
were cited, f uing their cases in- 





irom ar 
terminably through the courts? He ar- 
gued that the bill would merely drive the 
Communists underground and out of 
sight; it was better to keep them in sight. 
The fact was, the McCarran bill would 
probably drive the Reds underground. 
But that was its chief usefulness. The 
reiterated Communist threat to go under- 
ground is political blackmail; there never 
was a revolutionary party which went 
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wholly underground of its own free will. 
Driven underground, Communism would 
be deprived of its recruiting agencies, its 
propaganda outlets; its subversive lies 
would be muffled. 

The bill's supporters whirled in rebut- 
tal. In their turn, they hurled the charge 
of unconstitutionality at the Kilgore camp. 

Omnibus or Blunderbuss. At that point 
both sides drew back a step and reconsid- 
ered. The McCarran bill, despite the ob- 
jections leveled against it, would certain- 
ly intimidate the Reds in peacetime. The 
Kilgore bill was designed for wartime 
emergency. 

Burying their reservations, the McCar- 
ran camp decided to accept the Kilgore 
bill with a few minor refinements. Paul 
Douglas and other Administration Sena- 
tors, with a second, over-the-shoulder look 
at the Communist danger, decided to ac- 
cept McCarran’s measures. The two bills 
were put together in a bigger-than-ever 
omnibus bill and passed by an overwhelm- 
ing 70 to 7 vote.* 

This week, conferees from both the 
House (which had already passed a bill 
similar to McCarran’s) and the Senate 
came to agreement on a final version of 
the new anti-Communist law (see box). 
From the White House, Harry Truman 
continued to regard it with disfavor, But 
the Congress obviously had the strength 
to override a presidential veto. 


Work Done 

With the McCarran bill out of the way 
and the rest of its major chores all but 
completed, Congress was fidgety and anx- 
ious to be off for home and the hustings. 
But nobody dared leave until Harry Tru- 
man had made up his mind whether to 
veto or sign the anti-Communist bill; 
unless Congress is in session ten days 
after the bill goes to the White House, 
the President could quietly smother it to 
death with a pocket veto.t Between fidg- 
ets last week, the Congress: 
@ Received from the President a plan 
to create a new Civil Defense Agency, 
charged with coordinating state and local 
defenses against atomic attack. 
@ Learned that Senate-House conferees 
had agreed to the main provisions of the 
$4.5 billion tax-increase bill, were still 
trying to decide whether to impose a 
retroactive excess-profits tax this year (as 
the House wanted) or to put it off until 
next year (as the Senate did). 
@ Heard that conferees had, also, agreed 
on a $17 billion supplementary appropria- 
tion, mostly for defense of the U.S. and 
its allies; had disagreed on a Senate- 
sponsored amendment forbidding eco- 


%* The seven holdouts, all Democrats: Graham 
(N.C.), Green and Leahy (R.I.), Taylor (Ida- 
ho), Kefauver (Tenn.), Lehman (N.Y.), Mur- 
ray (Mont.). 


+ A device Harry Truman has never used on 
any major legislation, 
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nomic (but not military) help for any 
Marshall plan nation exporting strategic 
materials to Communist nations. 
The Senate: 

@ Confirmed (42-22) the nomination of 
New York’s ex-Mayor Bill O'Dwyer as 
U.S. Ambassador to Mexico. 

@ Heard its foreign relations committee 
recommend contempt citations against 


The Anti-Communist Bill 


@ Authorizes the Attorney General 
to intern potential spies and sabo- 
teurs in time of war, invasion or 
insurrection. 

@ Authorizes the Attorney General to 
cite at any time organizations which 
he believes to be Communist or Com- 
munist fronts. Sets up a three-man 
Subversive Activities Board to de- 
cide whether the organizations are 
subversive or not. Those labeled as 
Reds may appeal the decision to the 
court of appeals and to the Supreme 
Court. 

@ Requires Communist organizations 
to register themselves and their mem- 
bers with the Attorney General and 
Communist fronts to register their 
officers. 

@ Makes it a crime to 1) “conspire 
. . . to perform any act which would 


substantially contribute to the estab- 
lishment within the U.S. of a totali- 


tarian dictatorship’; 2) knowingly 
employ a Communist in the Govern- 
ment; 3) mail, broadcast or televise 
Communist propaganda without la- 
beling it as Communist, 

@ Provides for exclusion and depor- 
tation of Communist aliens (except- 
ing those with diplomatic status) and 
denies Communists any rights to nat- 
uralization. 

@ Extends the statute of limitations 
on espionage from the present three 
to ten years. Extends existing espion- 
age laws to cover 1) the passing on of 
national defense secrets which can be 
used to injure the U.S.; 2) the un- 
authorized possession of restricted 
items and failure to report their re- 
moval from Government offices. 

@ Maximum penalties: up to $10,000 
fine and ten years in prison. 





three key witnesses who refused to talk 
about Communist associations during the 
McCarthy hearings. The three: ex-U.S. 
Communist Boss Earl Browder, Commie 
Angel Frederick Vanderbilt Field, ex-Edi- 
tor Philip Jaffe of Amerasia. 
The House: 

@ Heard the Un-American Activities 
Committee recommend that the pinko 
National Lawyers Guild be added to the 
Attorney General’s subversive list as an 
agent of the Soviet Union and that its 
3,891 members be forbidden to work for 
the U.S. Government. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Invitation to the Block 

In theory, the Taft-Hartley law made 
sense when it set up the National Labor 
Relations Board to hear and judge unfair 
labor practices, and established an inde- 
pendent general counsel to round up and 
bring in the cases. But in practice, the 
pro-labor NLRB and its stubborn Repub- 
lican counsel, Robert N. Denham, had 
wrangled from the first day they took of- 
fice. Last week, after listening for months 
to organized labor’s demands for Den- 
ham’s head, Harry Truman politely asked 
him to place it on the chopping block. 

Wrote Denham bluntly: “. . . You have 
now seen fit to request my resignation 
forthwith. In obedience to your wishes I 
feel I must comply.” In a stiff little note 
of reply, the President explained that he 
saw no prospect of restoring a “harmoni- 
ous relationship” between Counsel Den- 
ham and the board. Harry Truman ac- 
cepted the resignation as of the close of 
the following business day. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
“Deadlier Than Bullets" 


Government-issue 3.2 beer is an innoc- 
uous, vaguely sudsy fluid which can be 
closely approximated by steeping a yeast 
cake and a tea leaf in a gallon of any 
good, mild barley water. But when U.S. 
prohibitionists heard that the Army was 
issuing it to the front-line soldiers in 
Korea at the rate of a can a day, they re- 
acted almost as if G.I.s were being taught 
the opium habit.* As a result, the Depart- 
ment of Defense nervously directed Gen- 
eral MacArthur to cut off the free beer 
issue immediately. 

This set off a truly horrendous outcry 
last week from beer drinkers both at home 
& abroad. Michigan’s belligerent Demo- 
cratic Congressman John Dingell trum- 
peted that the decision could mean sure 
death to thousands of troops. Beer is a 
“wholesome food drink,” he declared, but 
the water in Korea is so full of typhus, 
dysentery and cholera that it is “deadlier 
than bullets.” Cried Dingell: “Human be- 
ings usually have 33 feet of guts, but I bet 
the man who made that decision doesn’t 
have three feet.” 

Easy Prey. Forthwith Dingell intro- 
duced a bill making a Korean beer issue 
mandatory. Then the Blatz Brewing Co. 
of Milwaukee sent the Secretary of the 
Army a telegram offering 600,000 cans of 
beer absolutely free of charge. Not to be 
outdone, the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. of- 
fered several vatfuls of free beer, too. At 
that, Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, president of 
the W.C.T.U., rose in Denver before the 


* A reaction slightly less violent than that of a 
Mrs. Agnes Denmandson of Seattle who pro- 
tested the legalization of 3.2 beer in 1933 by 
proclaiming: “Anyone who will drink beer will 
commit murder.” 
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76th convention of her sisterhood to 
launch a heated counterattack. 

One-half to two-thirds of the troops in 
the Army, said President Colvin, passed 
their rations on to “drunkards.” She inti- 
mated strongly that these lamentable 
souses, fairly gurgling with borrowed suds, 
would fall easy prey to a cruel enemy. 

She further charged that the Army and 
the United States Brewers Foundation 
were engaged in a “brazen” plot to get 
intoxicants to soldiers, and demanded that 
everybody in authority in the U.S. keep a 
clear head by swearing off for the dura- 
tion. She also suggested that Congress in- 
vestigate the drinking habits of Alaskan 
Eskimos, on the ground that the corrosive 
effect of alcohol in the North fairly in- 
vited a Russian invasion, 

Verbal Missiles. Caught in the middle, 
a harassed Pentagon spokesman quickly 
denied that 1) Washington had ordered a 
ban on beer, and 2) that it had ordered 
the ban to be lifted. It was, he said, all up 
to commanders in the field. 

As all these verbal missiles arched 
across the Pacific, Army authorities in 
Tokyo finally hit on an uneasy compro- 
mise. The free-beer issue was restored 
with the provision that it would hence- 
forth be purchased by post-exchange prof- 
its for front-line troops only, that rear- 
echelon servicemen would have to buy 
their own, and that soda pop would be 
offered to those who want it. 


LABOR 
The Golden Harvest 


The first of the golden apples began 
plopping down on U.S. labor a few weeks 
after Korea. Startled union leaders, who 
thought they had stripped the branches 
clean with wage, pension and insurance 
demands just last spring, looked up to dis- 
cover the Korean mobilization had pro- 
duced a whole new crop of .juicy wage 
increases. 

By last week unions were running with 
ladders, hooks, pruning shears and bushel 
baskets to get the pickings. In most cases 
just a little shaking of the tree did the 
work. All the big automakers raced to rip 
up their old contracts and raise wages. 
Some 750,000 of its members, said the 
C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers last week, 
have fattened their pay envelopes by wage 
hikes of about 10¢ an hour. 

One-Way Escalator. The autoworkers 
were not the only ones. Burlington Mills 
upended the textile industry (and took 
the starch out of a_ union-organizing 
drive) by voluntarily adding 8¢ an hour 
to pay envelopes in 75 plants through the 
South and East. General Electric settled 
its siege with the C.I.0.’s International 
Union of Electrical Workers (see cut) for 
a ro¢ raise and a cost-of-living clause rid- 
ing on a one-way escalator: if living costs 
went up, so would pay, but if costs went 
down, wages would stay up. I.U.E.’s arch- 
rival, the Communist-line United Electri- 
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cal Workers, spurned the G.E. escalator 
but got a promise for new wage negotia- 
tions within six months, 

Even the thoughtful, business-minded 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
and their C.1.0. running mates, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, hustled to get 
in line. Both I.L.G.W.U. and Amalgamat- 
ed had long delayed their wage demands 
because their employers were running into 
bad times. But now that business was 
booming again, both intended to get an 
increase of 15%. The C.I.0. United Rub- 
ber Workers beat the drums for 31¢, 
probably would settle for about 25¢, 
while the East Coast longshoremen set 





SEQUEL 
No. 2 


One week after the release of New Jer- 
sey’s ex-Representative J. Parnell Thomas 
from prison (Time, Sept. 18), the only 
other ex-Congressman behind bars walked 
out to freedom. As wartime head of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, high- 
handed old Andrew Jackson May had 
accepted $53,000 from the notorious Gars- 
son brothers in return for pressuring 
through their munitions contracts, had 


used his power to render many another 
shady service to his friends. This week he 
was paroled from the Federal Correctional 


Associated Press 


Lasor & MANAGEMENT IN AccoRD* 
Some just shook the tree. 


out to get another 37¢ an hour for their 
30,000 members. In addition, countless 
individual craft and trade unionists, e.g., 
the A.F.L.’s 900,000 construction workers, 
were quietly pushing up their demands. 

Two-Way Squeeze. It was a harvest 
almost without precedent in the history 
of U.S. collective bargaining. Even in the 
comparable days of 1941, when the U.S. 
was mobilizing for Lend-Lease, labor 
unions had to fight every inch of the way 
for their raises. But this time, with skilled 
workmen hard to find and mobilization 
sure to squeeze the labor market tighter, 
U.S. employers were determined to hang 
on to their workers by upping their wages. 
Besides, both labor and management knew 
Harry Truman had the power to freeze 
wages any day, and neither wanted to be 
frozen below the prevailing level. 

There was only one worm in the golden 
apple. Because the wage boosts would 
bring certain price increases, the cost of 
living would spurt upwards again and so 
would the cost of U.S. defense and the 
taxes to pay for it. 


Institution at Ashland, Ky., and headed 
home to Prestonburg, after serving nine 
months and 13 days of an eight-to-24- 
month sentence. Grounds for the parole: 
good behavior, bad health. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mamma Knows Best 

When her eldest son Jimmy began run- 
ning for governor of California, it became 
virtually mandatory that Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt travel west and say a good 
word for the boy: the omission of such a 
rite would have given the Republicans a 
chance to boast that even his own mother 
wouldn’t stump for him. But to Mrs. 
Roosevelt; who must reconcile the duties 
of motherhood with those of politics, the 
journey presented complications. 

For one thing, she could not go to Cali- 


%* I.U.E, Boss Jim Carey and Aide John Calla- 
han in post-settlement horseplay with G.E.’s 
Vice President Lemuel Boulware (right). U.S. 
mediator between them, Cracked Boulware 
“You took my shirt, now take my tie.” 
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fornia without also giving a cheer for her 
longtime friend, Democratic Senatorial 
Candidate Helen Gahagan Douglas. And 
Candidate Helen was not seeing eye to 
eye with Candidate Jimmy at all. Her 
backers, in fact, were complaining that 
Jimmy was not only failing to help her, 
but failing to help himself. Many another 
Democrat was sore because Jimmy was 
giving talks on public utilities and happi- 
ness instead of trying to paint Governor 
Warren as a drooling Republican fiend. 

An Austerity Diet. But when Mrs. 
Roosevelt arrived in Los Angeles one 
morning last week, she seemed no more 
disturbed than a veteran kindergarten 
teacher who has heard a little minor scuf- 
fling in the back of the room. She greeted 
both Jimmy and Helen with cries of ma- 
triarchal affection and rode off to Jimmy’s 
Beverly Hills mansion with them as tran- 
quilly as if she were taking both to be 
fitted with teeth braces and sensible shoes. 

At the Roosevelt home she hugged & 
kissed Jimmy’s two-year-old daughter, 
Anna Eleanor and told her son severely: 
“She has a chin like mine. You'll have to 
start her exercising her chin.” Then she 
turned to the problem presented by a 
houseful of reporters, most of them thirst- 
ing to embroil her in argument about 
local politics. She solved it by discussing 
the United Nations—so firmly, so ener- 
getically and with so much of the air 
of a Hokinsonian clubwoman doing flow- 
er arrangements that the press fidgeted, 
breathed heavily and resigned itself to an 
austerity diet of Larger Issues. 

A Few Vitamins. Mrs. Roosevelt kept 
on talking about world problems all day. 
At Bixby Park in Long Beach, she devoted 
only one minute to the California cam- 
paign. At one point she even seemed to be 





making a lefthanded plug for Republican 
Warren. She had always been impressed 
by his program. Now, she suggested mild- 
ly, “The Democratic Party and someone 
who has had a background in it might do a 
better job” of putting the program through. 
But by the time she had gone to a Demo- 
cratic reception at the Hollywood Brown 
Derby, had been televised and had spoken 
—amid tremendous applause—to a big 
crowd at the Biltmore Hotel's ballroom, 
none could say she had not put in a good 
word for both Jimmy and Helen. 

She was as cheerfully placid when she 
left as she had been on arrival. After 24 
hours without sleep, she got on a plane 
for San Francisco announcing that she 
had to get up early to see her grandson 
John Boettiger in the morning. Wasn’t 
she tired? “Oh no,” she said, “I don’t feel 
tired at all—but sometimes I do take a 
few vitamins.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Who Won 


@ In Maine, Republican Governor Fred- 
erick Payne and the entire Republican 
ticket (including the state’s three Con- 
gressmen) in the first eleetions of 1950. 
But it was the Democrats who thought 
they saw something to cheer about. The 
Republicans’ winning percentage dropped 
from 1948's 66% to 61%; the Democrats’ 
percentage (39%) was the highest it had 
been since 1938. 

@ In New Hampshire, the Republicans’ 
liberal, maverick, Bible-quoting Senator 
Charles W. Tobey, 70, over 35-year-old 
Candidate Wesley Powell, professed con- 
servative, for the U.S. senatorial nomina- 
tion, by 1,420 votes after a rugged and 
bitter campaign (Time, Sept. 11). 


Associated Press 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT WITH CANDIDATES RoasEVELT & DOUGLAS 
“7 don’t feel tired at all.” 
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@ In Michigan, the Republicans’ ex-Gov- 
ernor (1943-47) Harry F. Kelly, who was 
nominated to oppose Governor G. Men- 
nen (“Soapy”) Williams in November. 
Williams, unopposed in the Democratic 
primary, campaigned anyway, for the fun 
and publicity of it. At week’s end, with 
returns still coming in, he was headed for 
a higher total than the five Republicans’ 
combined, largely on the basis of a heavy 
vote in Democratic Detroit. 

@In Arizona, Mrs. Ana (Anastasia 
Frohmiller, 59, popular, thrifty state au- 
ditor since 1926, the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor over five male aspirants. 
Her surprise victory made her a heavy 
favorite to beat Republican Howard Pyle 
in November;* Arizona has had only two 
Republican governors since it came into 
the Union in 1912. 

@ In Colorado, popular Ralph L. Carr, 
62, governor from 1939 to 1943, the Re- 
publican nomination again, by a 2-to-1 
margin, over his only opponent, although a 
foot infection kept him in a hospital bed 
for most of the campaign. Candidate Carr 
stands a good chance of unseating Demo- 
cratic Governor Walter Johnson and pull- 
ing his running mate, Senator Eugene 
Millikin, across the line to re-election. 


OKLAHOMA 
Official Telegram 


One day last August, a spry, 78-year- 
old Wetumka, Okla. farmer named J. M. 
Carter excitedly handed a copy of a local 
newspaper to his wife Martha Ellen. Their 
son, 19-year-old Pfc. James Madison Car- 
ter, said a news dispatch from Korea, had 
been decorated with the Silver Star, for 
helping to destroy an enemy tank. He had 
also been wounded in the action. Proud, 
worried, but in a way relieved in knowing 
that he would be out of danger in a hos- 
pital, they wrote asking him for details. 
This month their letters began coming 
back stamped: “Deceased—verified.” 

Since they had received no word from 
the Army in the two months since the 
action described in the paper, the Carters 
assumed that the letters had been mis- 
takenly stamped in Korea. Wetumka’s 
Postmaster Bill Nicks, irate at what 
seemed like mishandling of the mail, fired 
an air-mail complaint off to Oklahoma's 
Congressman Tom Steed. Steed checked 
up. He discovered that the field headquar- 
ters of young Carter’s outfit had evidently 
been overrun by the enemy and its rec- 
ords scattered. 

Finally, however, its casualty report was 
sent on to the Pentagon. The news story, 
not the Army postal stamp, had been 
wrong. Last week the Army dutifully sent 
the Carters a telegram officially informing 
them of their son’s death. 


%* Which would make her the nation’s third 
woman governor, The first two: Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, governor of Wyoming (1925-27), 
now director of the U.S. Mint; Miriam (‘Ma’) 
Ferguson, governor of Texas (1925-27, 1933-35). 
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WAR 


STRATEGY 
Thumb on Windpipe 


Before the United Nations forces made 
last week’s landing at Inchon, this was the 
situation: 

For six weeks the North Koreans 
around the Pusan perimeter had main- 
tained heavy pressure on Lieut. General 
Walton Walker’s line. In spite of inten- 
sive and thorough bombing and strafing 
of supply lines from the air, the Reds were 
still getting enough to the southern front 
to hold the initiative. The rate of U.S. 
buildup inside the Pusan perimeter was 
so slow that, short of a complete North 
Korean collapse, Walker had little pros- 
pect of launching a decisive offensive. 

The Inchon invasion was aimed at 
Seoul, through which runs the only good 
railroad and the best highway from North 
Korea to the Pusan perimeter. If the U.N. 
force could put its thumb on this wind- 
pipe of the North Korean forces, the 
Reds would soon run out of ammunition 
and other supplies. The Inchon invasion 
faced the North Korean command with a 
perilous choice: either pull divisions out 
of the Pusan perimeter in an effort to hold 
Seoul, or stay in the south and continue to 
fight Walker while Red supplies dwin- 
dled away. 

The Inchon landing was in the great 
American tradition developed in World 
War II. It swept around the sea anchor 
of the enemy flank and struck at his most 
vulnerable spot. The combined use of 
land, sea and air power has become the 
outstanding U.S. military characteristic. 

The initial phases of the strike for Seoul 
were brilliantly successful. Strategic suc- 
cess seemed highly probable; whether vic- 
tory was far or near depended on whether 
Walker had enough men in the south to 
take advantage of his opportunity to seize 
the initiative. 
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Marines LANDING ON Wotmr ISLAND 
In the American tradition. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 


Over the Beaches 


The enemy knew that a U.N. landing 
was hanging over him. His spies had spot- 
ted U.S. and South Korean troops em- 
barking from Pusan. The planes and ships 
that raked his coasts, on west and east, 
foretold an invasion. But the enemy did 
not know where the main amphibious 
blow would fall. 

The mighty battleship Missouri steamed 
far up Korea’s eastern shore, fired 16-in. 
gun salvos on Samchok, important port 
and rail town. South Korean commandos 
raided the beach above Pohang. Then 
South Korean marines struck at Kunsan 
on the peninsula’s west coast. But that, 
too, was a feint. The enemy did not sus- 
pect that the place would be Inchon, the 
port of Seoul, 150 miles northwest of 
Taegu. But Inchon it was, in spite of a 
formidable high tide* and a treacherous, 
silt-filled channel, 

On the Han. Massive U.N. air strikes 
softened Inchon’s beaches and all land 
approaches to the port. As Admiral James 
H. Doyle’s task force approached, six de- 
stroyers gamely plowed ahead, drew and 


% In a Northern Hemisphere body of water 
opening to the south (like the Yellow Sea off 
Korea’s west coast), the northbound flow tide 
tends to swing to the east. Reason: as the wa- 
ter moves away from the equator, it passes 
points on the earth’s surface that are moving 
less & less rapidly toward the east in the carth’s 
rotation, The tidal range of Korea’s western 
coast is further increased because the incoming 
water is forced into narrow, shallow channels 
and heaped up there. Inchon, which lies on the 
western coast of the peninsula about 20 miles 
up a narrow channel, has an average tidal range 
in the time of the new and full moon of about 
27 ft. On Sept. 15 the tide at Inchon rose 31 ft. 
But Inchon’s tides are far smaller than the 
world’s largest, which occur in Canada’s Bay of 
Fundy, where the tide sometimes rises 60 ft. 
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silenced the fire of hidden enemy batteries 
on Wolmi island. Several ships were dam- 
aged, one severely. Then the U.S. rst 
Marine Division hit the beaches. 

Under Major General Oliver P. Smith 
(see below), the 1st Marines had been 
assembled from stations as distant as the 
Mediterranean and as near as the Pusan 
front. 

The enemy’s beachhead resistance was 
negligible. Within the first four days of 
their assault, the marines stormed Wolmi, 
swept through Inchon and seized Seoul’s 
Kimpo airfield. Advancing rapidly, they 
entered the capital’s suburbs, prepared to 
cross the Han River and get astride the 
communications to the south and the rear 
of the enemy’s army around the Pusan 
perimeter. This week the enemy rallied; 
on the edge of their advance the marines 
came up against stiffer resistance. 

In the wake of the 1st Marines moved 
the U.S. 7th Infantry Division and South 
Korean marines who helped mop up guer- 
rillas. The South Koreans made a landing 
of their own, from Korean naval craft, 
some 200 miles down the west coast, at 
Mokpo. From this port, U.N. forces had 
access to the rich rice fields of southwest 
Korea, which are just ready for the har- 
vest. 

Across the Naktong. In the U.N. 
beachhead around Pusan, General Walton 
Walker’s Eighth Army (four U.S. divi- 
sions, five South Korean divisions and a 
British brigade) went over to a general 
offensive. The aim was to break the ene- 
my ring and link up with the U.N. forces 
fighting their way east from Inchon, Ini- 
tial advances along the 120-mile perimeter 
were spotty. Nevertheless, at week’s end 
Walker’s men had established bridgeheads 
on the west bank of the Naktong. 

But there appeared so far no clinching 
sign that the enemy was in general retreat 
or that his morale had cracked. He still 
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counterattacked, resisted fiercely, took 
back several nameless ridges. He had 
plenty of ammo. For days his own radio 
kept mum about the Inchon landing. U.N. 
planes dropped 3,000,000 leaflets, break- 
ing the news and calling on him to sur- 
render or die. At week’s end his choice 
was still death, not surrender. 


Operation Chromite 

Early last week in Tokyo, General 
Douglas MacArthur summoned a handful 
of newsmen who had been with him in 
World War II’s campaigns. Among them 





than five years ago. One of the strangest 
facts about this great and strange man is 
that he has seen almost nothing of the 
country under his rule. His travels have 
been largely limited to occasional drives 
between Tokyo and the Haneda airbase 
eight miles away. 

Briefing. At Sasebo, we waited 24 
hours for MacArthur’s command ship; 
typhoon seas had delayed it. As soon as it 
docked we put to sea. Next day Mac- 
Arthur invited the correspondents to the 
cabin of the task force commander, Rear 
Admiral James Doyle. The general seemed 


U.S. Army—International 


GENERAL MacArtuurR Asoarp CoMMAND SHIP 
Hammer and anvil. 


was Lire Photographer-Correspondent 
Carl Mydans, a veteran of Japanese pris- 
on camps in China and the Philippines. 
Mydans’ report: 


ul ae general greeted us with: “I’m go- 
ing on a little operation, and I’d like 
to have you boys with me if you'd like to 
go. I say a little operation—it’s a big 
operation. You will leave Haneda [the 
airport between Tokyo and Yokohama] 
at 6:30 Wednesday moming. I’ve got a 
new plane,” he continued, “and I'll fol- 
low you in that.” Then, pointing his black 
pipe at us, he said with his quiet laugh: 
“But you bums will go in my old plane, 
the Bataan.” 

The Bataan, followed by MacArthur’s 
new C-54, named Scap, flew on Wednes- 
day to Itazuke on Kyushu Island. There a 
motor vehicle convoy picked up the gen- 
eral’s party and carried us 86 miles to 
the naval base at Sasebo. 

MacArthur had intended to fly into 
Fukuoka and there board his ship. The 
sudden change of plans because of a ty- 
phoon gave the general his first long ride 
overland in Japan since his arrival more 
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somewhat worn by the buffeting the ship 
was taking from the rough waters. In a 
low voice he explained the strategy be- 
hind the coming operation. 

“The history of war,” he said, “proves 
that nine times out of ten an army has 
been destroyed because its supply lines 
have been cut off. That’s what we are try- 
ing to do. 

“Everything the enemy shoots, and all 
the additional replenishment he needs, 
have to come down through Seoul. We are 
going to try to seize that distributing 
area, so that it will be impossible for the 
North Koreans to get any additional men 
or more than a trickle of supplies into the 
present combat area.” 

Between the U.N. anvil at Seoul and 
the U.N. hammer at Pusan the bulk of the 
enemy’s strength would be pounded. “By 
employing [our] two great advantages,” 
predicted MacArthur, “we are going to 
wrest the ground initiative from him... 
If that can be accomplished, these [Com- 
munist] forces will sooner or later dis- 
integrate...” 

Hazards. Technically, at least, the 
landing would be the toughest MacArthur 


had ever attempted. Inchon’s tide, said 
Admiral Doyle, is one of the world’s 
greatest. The highwater mark comes only 
three days each month, and the Inchon 
basin can be worked only at the crest of 
the tide. This would give the landing 
force but four to eight hours out of 24 
for movements of men and supplies. 

It was clear that within Inchon Bay 
the U.N. assault craft would be sitting 
ducks, held in a narrow channel with no 
room to move about or dodge attack. 
Larger craft would have to lay out some 
seven miles. LCVPs and LCMs would 
need go minutes to make the run from 
mother ships to beach with troops and 
equipment. 

“Inchon is the worst possible place we 
could bring in an amphibious assault along 
the coast of Korea,” admitted Admiral 
Doyle, “but it is also the only possible 
place where our assault will carry out its 
purpose: to land, cut off and destroy the 
enemy.” 

Landing Party. On landing day last 
week, in the dawn’s early light, MacAr- 
thur picked his way through a confusion 
of men in helmets and life jackets, 
climbed onto the admiral’s bridge chair. 
He wore his old braided, sweat-stained 
garrison cap. 

We were then some 1,500 yards off the 
Inchon coast. The nose of our craft was 
pointed at a flashing coastal light. Said 
Admiral Doyle to the CINC: “They’ve 
left their navigation lights on. That’s the 
fourth we’ve picked up on the way in 
here this morning.” Said MacArthur: 
“That’s courtesy.” As the Asiatic sunrise 
broke over the black, sawtooth hills of the 
Korean coast, the general grasped both 
arms of his chair. “Just like Lingayen 
Gulf,” he observed. “But quieter and 
nicer, isn’t it?” 

Then the naval bombardment began, 
and he raised his glasses to watch. The 
planes came. We could see the streaks of 
their rockets, and minutes later hear the 
booms. General Almond, the new X Corps 
commander, came up. “Good morning, 
General,” he said. “How are you?” “I 
don’t see how I could be better,” answered 
MacArthur, 

When the ship’s speaker announced: 
“The first wave of the attack force is 
ashore,” MacArthur nodded to Doyle. 
Then the speaker called: “All boats are 
ashore from the first and second waves. 
The troops are fanning out rapidly. No 
casualties so far.” MacArthur lowered his 
head a little, and then a broad grin spread 
across his face. The night before, he had 
said we would not take more than 100 
casualties on the morning objectives. Now 
all waves were ashore, with only 15 cas- 
ualties reported. 

When the speaker announced: “The 
American flag is flying on the heights of 
Wolmi Island,” MacArthur stood up, 
looked around with a smile. Admiral 
Doyle said: “Let’s go below and get some 
coffee.” The CINC, who, at 70, had con- 
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ceived an operation with the daring, ag- 
gressiveness and imagination of a young 
officer, walked off the bridge. 

A bit later the command ship’s radio 
sent off the old fighter’s message: “The 
Navy and Marines have never shone more 
brightly than this morning. MacArthur.” 

Shore Party. Next day the general 
went ashore. On a ridgetop near Kimpo 
airfield he pulled on his corncob pipe and 
talked about bygone battles in the Philip- 
pines. To Vice Admiral Arthur Struble he 
said: “I've lived a long time and played 
with the Navy for a long time. They’ve 
never, never failed me.” Then he drove 
back to the waterfront. 

On Admiral Struble’s barge, heading for 
the command ship, MacArthur stood up 
for qne more look at the busy scene of 
war: LCVPs bringing troops ashore, jeeps 
and trucks moving along the coastal road. 
Turning to his fellow commanders, he 
said, “Well done.” Then he sat down, took 
off his gloves and stretched his legs. 


The Proposition Was Simple 

Trae Correspondent Frank Gibney 
went in with the marines who captured 
Wolmi. His report: 


OLMI (Moon Tip) ISLAND was a 

rather useless place. Its only local 
reputation was as an off-the-cuff summer 
resort for the town of Inchon, to which it 
is joined by a long causeway. The north- 
ern end of the tiny island had boasted a 
large inn, complete with swimming pool, 
where Inchon’s successful merchants 
could enjoy the summer breezes. After 
the Communists invaded South Korea, 
they set up a small guard unit on the 
island, ringed it with earthworks and 
hastily dug trenches. 

Wolmi commands Inchon harbor, and 
enemy guns from the island could wreck 
any attempt to land in the port area. Thus 
the proposition facing U.S. planners was 
simple: capture Wolmi fast, or the Inchon 
landing would fail. 

"| Was So Happy." One battalion of 
marines had been assigned to capture 
Wolmi. They were good troops who had 
already fought well. The bulk of the en- 
listed men were youngsters of 18, 20 or 
21. Slender, dark-faced Lieut. Colonel 
Robert Taplett, who commanded the bat- 
talion, said wryly: “Of course, this is the 
first time they’ve been in one of these.” 

By the early morning of Sept. 15, when 
our LSD slipped into the channel lead- 
ing to Wolmi, the atmosphere had grown 
tight. Shortly before 3 a.m. we saw bright, 
distant flashes of gunfire. The naval bom- 
bardment had begun. By 4:30 a tongue 
of flame was licking upward from the 
direction of Inchon. Aboard the LSD two 
lines of marines groped their way from 
troops’ compartments to the three LSUs, 
A young marine said wistfully: “Three 
months ago I was so happy.” 

When dawn came, the marines seemed 
to draw encouragement from the sight of 
the three high-speed transports which had 
accompanied us, the two destroyers which 
stood in close to Wolmi, and the three 
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MARINE GUARDING PRISONERS ON WOLMI 
Heaven and hell. 


rocket craft resting in a half-moon forma- 
tion. “Lower the stern gate,” barked a 
loudspeaker. The marines scrambled back 
to the landing craft; the low barrier sep- 
arating the LSD’s welldeck from the sea 
outside was cranked down. Slowly the 
tank- and troop-laden LSUs backed stern 
first into the open sea. 

"Save Us a Little." Then, like the 
sound of a slammed door, the forward 
battery on the nearest destroyer opened 
fire on Wolmi. Other ships stepped up 
their salvos accordingly, and everything 
began to concentrate on the island. 

By 6 o'clock the sound of slamming 
doors had grown deafening. Loaded with 
helmeted marines, landing craft from two 


of the high-speed transports had been 
lowered and were circling around their 
parent ships. The first and second waves 
were ready to go in. (We in the LSUs 
were the third wave.) 

Meanwhile, the rocket boats had gone 
into action. Clouds of smoke and earth 
billowed on Wolmi; the land at water's 
edge was no longer visible. At 6:05 the 
Corsairs came. They flashed down over 
the island to drop their bombs, and cylin- 
ders of smoke pillared up from Wolmi’s 
hills and the shattered remnant of the 
resort hotel. In the LSUs a marine shout- 
ed happily: “Save us a little of that 
island!” 

At 6:29, nine more Corsairs dived down 


LANDING CRAFT 


The amphibious operations in Korea depended heavily on the highly spe- 
cialized landing craft, which the U.S. developed during World War II. Among 


those used at Inchon: 


LSD (Landing Ship—Dock) carries smaller craft within easy reach of beach- 
head, unloads them by flooding its welldeck, floating them out its stern gates. 
A versatile ocean-going ferry, the LSD can also be used as a mobile drydock. 


Length: 457 feet. 


LST (Landing Ship—Tank) has bow doors and beaching ramp, elevators to 
lift tanks or other cargo from the hold to the main level. Length: 328 feet 
(World War II models) or 382 feet (postwar models). 

LSM (R) (Landing Ship—Medium, Rocket), primarily designed to barrage 
enemy installations from close in with five-inch rockets fired from ten con- 
tinually fed launchers, Length: about 200 feet. 

LSU (Landing Ship—Utility), the former LCT, carries five 30-ton tanks or 
150 tons of combat cargo discharged over a bow ramp. Generally transported 
to landing area aboard an LST, LSD or cargo ship. Length: 120 feet. 

LCVP (Landing Craft—Vehicle, Personnel), carried on LSTs or assault 
transports, has bow ramps, carries 36 men, a one-ton truck or four tons of 


cargo. Length: 36 feet. 


LVT(A) Landing Vehicle—Tracked, Armored), an armored, amphibious 
tractor especially useful in storming over reefs and swamps, mounts 75-mm. 


gun, carries 25 troops. Length: 26 feet. 





to lace the island with rockets and ma- 
chine guns. 

At 6:30 seven landing craft put out 
from one of the transports, headed for 
the beach. 

At 6:35, on the heels of the first two 
waves, our LSU hit the deep sand at 
water’s edge, shuddered slightly, then 
grated securely on the shore. 

The ramp went down. Within seconds 
the first tank was chugging its way across 
the beach. Behind it, marines worked des- 
perately, unloading food and ammunition. 

"Help Me!" As I dashed up the slope 
of the beach, I got my first look at Wolmi 
Island’s defenders. Three or four half- 
naked North Korean soldiers, hands held 
rigid over their pinched, scared faces, 
stumbled into one of their old shallow 
trenches at the command of a marine. I 
talked to them in Japanese. “Are you go- 
ing to kill us?” stammered one. When I 
said we wouldn’t, he chattered to the oth- 
ers and a little of the fear went out of 
their eyes. 

I left the prisoners, and went inland 
along a new road which a tank had just 
smashed out of a rubble-heaped path. I 
caught up with the tank just in time to 
see its 105 fire two rounds point-blank 
into a deep cave. A muffled series of ex- 
plosions rumbled inside the cave, which 
had been used to store ammunition. 

Out of the smoke at the cave’s mouth 
staggered a badly wounded North Korean 
soldier. Another stumbled behind him, 
then another. Amazingly, almost 30 men 
had survived the explosion. 

Going farther along the road toward the 
causeway I found a desperately wounded 
North Korean. “Salyo chu sio [Help 
me!],” he croaked, waving his hands at 
his conquerors. Almost all his clothing 
had been blown off except for a pair of 
new Russian boots. I watched him grow 
weaker while he gestured. A minute later 
he fell back into the dust—dead. 

From a small ravine, five more North 
Koreans, with battered Russian-style 
shoulder boards dangling from their uni- 
forms, slouched forward, their hands in 
the air. I escorted them back to the beach. 

"I'm a Christian." By 8 a.m. the battle 
for Wolmi was all but over. More than 
100 North Korean bodies were scattered 
about the island—among them that of the 
North Korean battalion commander on 
Wolmi. Well before 10 Colonel Taplett 
told the Navy that the island was secured. 
From a tall staff near the top of a hill 
floated the U.S, flag. 

Still prisoners trickled down to the 
beach. I passed one group, stripped and 
lying by the roadside under the eyes of 
two marines. (It’s an elementary Marine 
precaution to have prisoners strip, so that 
they can’t hide weapons or documents.) 
One tall, scrawny fellow knelt by the 
roadside with his hands folded. When I 
spoke to him he called out pleadingly: 
“Don’t shoot me! I’m a Christian.” 

At 8:24 I left the beach in an LCVP 
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which was taking casualties back to the 
. LSD. There were surprisingly few. Only 
17 marines had been wounded in the at- 
tack, none of them fatally. The assault 
had succeeded so well for two reasons. It 
had been made where the North Koreans 
had not suspected we would hit in force. 
And the superb sea-air-land teamwork, far 
smoother than any I had seen in World 
War II Pacific campaigns, had never given 
the enemy a chance either to dig in his 
troops adequately or to bring up rein- 
forcements. 

“Heaven on One Side." Late that aft- 
ernoon I went back to Wolmi. Sitting along 
the road to the Inchon causeway were the 
marines of Taplett’s battalion, ready to 
jump off again. Tanks were already on the 
move, I climbed a small ridge with them 
and watched what they were going into. 
Inchon blazed against the darkening sky, 
and the air over the city was choked with 
fumes and cinders, But in the far west the 
brightness of the setting sun painted one 
last patch of sky a peaceful, soothing yel- 
low. A Marine chaplain standing on the 
ridge with me looked first at the sunlit 
sky in the west, then back at the smoke 
and fire around us. “Heaven on one side,” 
he said slowly, “and hell on the other.” 

As the sun set, lumbering Pershing 
tanks were rumbling over the causeway, 
and Taplett’s battalion began to march 
slowly into Inchon. 


For God, For Country, But Not... 


With the Inchon assault wave was Time 
Correspondent James Bell.* His report: 


AWN came up with a maddening 

slowness Sept. 15th. Aboard our APA 
(attack transport) we prayed for a clear, 
bright day. But it was dark and overcast. 
Most of the marines were asleep. After 
tossing for hours through the night, they 
had dropped off as morning neared. 

All around us lay the invasion fleet. It 
felt good to see the APAs and LSTs and 
other craft spread far across the sea. 
Ashore, our third battalion was already 
assaulting Wolmi Island (see above), Ru- 
mors flew about that the Wolmi assault 
was a bloody one. That made us all quite 
nervous. Then we heard that the assault 
was easy, and casualties light. That made 
us feel better about going after Inchon 
that afternoon. 

In the ward room, over & over again, 
they kept playing a recording: They'd 
Better Have Seven League Boots and In- 
visible Gabardines When They're Foolin’ 
With the Marines, . . Wiry Captain Sam 
Jaskilka, 30, from Ansonia, Conn., a one- 
time University of Connecticut basketball 
star, a Marine veteran who fought through 
World War II’s Pacific campaign, laughed 
nervously at the song. “I hope the enemy 


%* This week Correspondent Bell became the 26th 
Korean war casualty among newsmen, Injured in 
a jeep accident (fractured arm and chest in- 
juries) near Inchon, he was sent back to Japan. 
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believes that,” he said as he sipped a cup 
of coffee. 

Down in the troop compartment hous- 
ing Sam Jaskilka’s Easy Company, the 
gunnery sergeant, big, bearded Bob Bar- 
nett, 29, was sounding off with final in- 
structions: “You people are the leading 
company for the main assault of this 
operation. . .” 

Loading Time. No one ate very much 
lunch (a cold salad of macaroni and 
ham). At 2:45 p.m. the boat teams pre- 
pared to go over the side. I joined Cap- 
tain Jaskilka’s people. We stood there 
waiting for our wave to load into the 
landing craft. Ours was the third. The 
first wave was to hit the 94 ft. sea wall at 





grey assault ships. Ahead were the cruis- 
ers, destroyers and rocket ships. Over- 
head, Navy and Marine planes streaked 
for targets ashore. The big guns boomed 
like tremendous bass drums. The smaller 
40-mm. guns hammered away with the 
incessant roll of snare drums. 

A pall of purple smoke hung over In- 
chon: Our boat passed Wolmi, seized by 
our third battalion earlier in the day; it 
seemed battered and beaten, and great 
beige scars lay on its green hillside. 

We could see the causeway from Wolmi 
to Inchon now. Our marines on the little 
island were spitting tracers at the sea wall 
on which we were so soon to land. We 
stopped dead in the water and waited. The 
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Front-Line Luty 
Seven-league boots and invisible gabardines. 


Inchon at 5:30 p.m. The second wave 
would be three minutes later. The third 
wave was to land at 5:40. These first 
three waves on Red Beach, a tiny plot of 
ground 300 yards wide, were made up of 
Sam Jaskilka’s company. 

Sam watched the first two waves load. 
Just before our turn, he turned and said, 
“Oh God, I almost forgot!” 

“What did you forget, Sam?” I asked 
in panic, thinking he'd neglected to issue 
ammo to his machine-gun section. 

“TI almost forgot that tomorrow’s the 
opening day of football season and we’re 
probably going to play Yale,”* he said 
very seriously. 

Toward Red Beach. The dirty yellow 
waters of Inchon harbor bore a tremen- 
dous array of boats. As far as the eye could 
see there were LSVPs in groups of five 
making endless circles before the great 


%* Understandably, Captain Jaskilka was out of 
touch with schedules back home. Yale and Con- 
necticut play this week. 


rocket ships cut loose, their missiles tear- 
ing into Red Beach, turning it into a whis- 
tling, howling hell. The sea wall seemed as 
high as the RCA Building. 

Then, so suddenly it was frightening, 
the deep roll of naval gunfire, the swoosh- 
ing rockets, the chatter of the 4o-mm. 
guns, the crump of bombs, died down. 

"Heads Down!" “Get ’em ready, gun- 
ner,” said Captain Jaskilka to Gunnery 
Sergeant Barnett. His voice was very 
quiet and calm. Ahead we could see the 
first and second waves dashing for that 
forbidding sea wall. 

“All right,” bawled Barnett, “lock and 
load. The runners go out first. You people 
know what to do. Keep your goddamn 
heads down.” 

“There’s a ditch on the other side of 
the wall,” said Jaskilka. “Roll over the 
wall into the ditch, then get up fast and 
make for the right side of the beach. Good 
luck to all of you.” 

In the bow of each LSVP were two long 
ladders, one of aluminum and the other 
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of wood. Each had long hooks at the top. 
These were the assault ladders to be 
thrown against the sea wall. As we ran for 
it, the ladders were up in the bows, mak- 
ing the LSVPs look like huge water bugs 
with antennae outstretched. 

As we neared the sea wall the sound of 
small arms intensified. My hands, my 
armpits and my face were covered with 
sweat. Sam Jaskilka looked at me. 

“Something’s been worrying me,” he 
said. 

“What, Sam?” 

“I wonder if we're strong enough to 
give Yale a good game.” 

Up the Sea Wall. I didn’t have time 
to express an opinion because the boat 
rammed sharply into the sea wall. The 





Red Beach for defense. There were fine, 
newly dug trenches and well-placed pill- 
boxes. But all were unoccupied. We 
crossed a road strewn with hunks of 
shrapnel and reached the side of a five- 
story building once occupied by the Jin- 
sen Milling Co. It was riddled with gun- 
fire, a fire roared in the top two stories 
and black smoke billowed from its roof. 
Further on, in a shattered, deserted street, 
we saw a large cartoon showing a power- 
fully muscled arm holding a spindly little 
guy labeled “USA” while another strong 
arm hit him over the head with a gigantic 
hammer. “Some propaganda, huh?” said 
Sergeant Barnett. 

A young marine ran up the road from 
the shore herding two scared North Ko- 
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CasvuaLty Pickup 
On a green hillside, beige scars. 


ladders went up and the 20 marines in our 
boat began scrambling up. The ladders 
were very shaky. The hooks were not wide 
enough for the wall. But one by one our 
men disappeared over the sea wall. It 
came my turn and I climbed the ladder 
and hit the top of the wall. I threw one 
leg over it and rolled. I landed with a thud 
in the ditch Sam had said would be there. 

The ground behind the sea wall was 
literally torn apart. Dust still hung from 
the last rocket explosions and air and 
ground reeked with cordite fumes. Ma- 
rines were running in every direction. 
After a moment I caught sight of Cap- 
tain Jaskilka standing straight and calmly 
surveying the situation. He trotted on 
150 yards to a small, gutted building near 
the Wolmi causeway. There he met his 
executive officer, rst Lieut. Gilbert R. 
Hershey (son of Draft Director Lewis 
B. Hershey). “They all got ashore fine, 
skipper,” reported Hershey. 

The enemy had thoroughly prepared 
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rean soldiers before him. When he saw 
Jaskilka, he yelled: “Halt, you bastards!’’ 
Then he reported: “I find ’em in a :o!>, 
skipper. What do I do with them?” J-:- 
kilka told him to take them to the beach 
and turn them over to the shore party. 

Sitting Tight. We reached the burning 
British consulate and established a CP in 
a house on the hill just below it. The 
smoke and dust were beginning to lift 
from Inchon’s waterfront area. The fight- 
ing was sporadic. One patrol brought in a 
rather staggering prize: a whole platoon, 
led by its lieutenant, from the third bat- 
talion of the 26th North Korean regi- 
ment, the outfit defending Inchon. The 
patrol had moved in on the platoon, 
which gave up without a fight. The Ko- 
rean lieutenant, eager to be cooperative, 
told Jaskilka that much of his battalion 
had been killed in the two-day shelling of 
Inchon. Those who survived had retreated 
in the direction of Seoul. 

Easy Company’s orders were to sit 


tight near the British consulate until 
morning. A drizzling rain had begun to | 
fall. We wrapped ourselves in ponchos 
and tried to get some sleep but it was 
hard to sleep. The sky was alight with the 
red glare from half a dozen fires in the 
harbor area. Naval guns thundered inter- 
mittently. Now & then we heard bursts 
of small-arms fire and the flat, deadly 
sound of mortars. 

Early next morning, with Marine tanks 
alongside, Easy Company moved through 
the remainder of Inchon. Civilians were 
moving back into the town they had fled 
the day before. We met them along the 
road which skirts the city’s southern flank. 
They lined the streets and intersections, 
cheered and clapped their hands. Marine 
veterans, who started out with rifles at 
high port, eyes scanning the buildings 
ahead and watching for mines, became a 
bit flustered at this demonstration of pub- 
lic affection. Soon they brought their 
rifles down from the ready and slung them 
over their shoulders, 

The Koreans seemed to want to do any- 
thing to please. Old men ran out with 
South Korean flags. Women came forward 
with their hands up and smiling. The 
civilians of Inchon combed the city for 
known Communists, led U.S. troops to 
their hideouts, pointed out enemy soldiers 
who tried to sneak away with civilian 
clothes over their uniforms. 

The city became clogged with prisoners, 
South Koreans jeered and laughed as the 
Communists were led away. They ripped 
down Communist billboards and slogans. 

As always, the kids liked it best. Wher- 
ever the marines paused, the kids got ra- 
tion candy and chewing gum. We moved 
on through the town without hearing a 
shot fired in anger. Within an hour we 
reached a point where we could see other 
marines, who had started on Blue Beach, 
standing against the ridge line, 

Objective Taken. We left the road and 
moved out into the hills, securing the high 
groccd east of the city. On these hills we 
f-~-] elaborately prepared defense posi- 
“ens, trenches and gun pits. But still 
tnere was no sign that the enemy had re- 
cently occupied the positions. We came 
across a factory with a quantity of Rus- 
sian rifles, still in Cosmoline. Crates of 
hand grenades, which apparently were 
manufactured at this place, lay every- 
where. Our patrols reached out across the 
neck of land which forms the eastern 
boundary of the city. By 11 a.m. we had 
reached the bay north of the city. Inchon 
was securely ours. 

In order to file copy, I had to leave 
Easy Company. I said I'd be back in the 
morning. 

“Find out how we came out against 
Yale,” Sam shouted as I went down the 
road. “And check up on how the Yankees 
are doing.” 

Sometimes I wonder what worries Sam 
the most—Yale, the Detroit Tigers, or 
the North Koreans. 
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The Road from Willaumez 


(See Cover) 

“When daylight of March 6 came, the 
ocean was empty except for six straggling 
LCMs, three of them going in our direc- 
tion and three going in the opposite direc- 
tion. [The] Army boat group commander 
had no idea where Beach Red was. [ Staff 
officers] and I got out maps and by in- 
spection determined that what we were 
looking at toward our right was, in fact, 
Willaumez Peninsula. By checking the sil- 
houette of the peaks we were also able to 
determine the approximate location of 
Beach Red. . .” 

Thus Colonel Oliver Prince Smith, com- 
manding the sth Regiment of the rst Ma- 
rine Division, described the dawn of his 
first battle in World War II. His naval 
escort consisted of six little PT boats 
mounting nothing stronger than 20-mm. 
guns. Smith improvised his own artillery 
preparation by firing the guns of his 
tanks while they were still offshore in the 
assault craft. Since air support from Army 
planes failed to arrive, Smith’s air sup- 
port consisted of one Piper cub which 
dropped eight hand grenades behind the 
enemy beach. In spite of these crudities, 
the Willaumez operation was successful; 
Smith got a Bronze Star, the first of his 
three World War II decorations. 

The minutely planned and elaborately 
organized amphibious assault in Korea 
last week was as different from the Wil- 
laumez snafu as an F-So jet is from the 
baling-wire crates of World War I. Since 
Willaumez, a great deal has been learned 
about the art of amphibious warfare. 
More than any other marine, “O.P.” 
Smith, sometimes called “the Professor,” 
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After the all-ashore. 


had labored to get World War II beach 
assault experience into textbooks where 
all U.S. planners could use it. 

Last week Oliver Prince Smith, now a 
major general commanding the 1st Ma- 
rine Division, was ashore in Korea with 
the 23,000 marines who had spearheaded 
Douglas MacArthur’s assault. Up to the 
time when the first marine set foot ashore, 
the heaviest responsibility lay on Rear 
Admiral James H. (“Jimmy”) Doyle, am- 
phibious attack commander, and on Vice 
Admiral Arthur Struble, commander of 
the Seventh Fleet, who softened up the 
shore defenses and got the troops to the 
beaches. After all troops were ashore, the 
ground fighting would be taken over by 
General Almond as commander of Mac- 
Arthur’s X Corps. Between times, the 
heaviest responsibility for the success or 
failure of Operation Chromite lay with 
General Smith’s marines. 

It was no new thing for Smith to be 
late getting into the war, or not to get 
into it at all. He had to wait in California 
while his assistant division commander, 
Brigadier General Edward Craig (TIME, 
Aug. 14), took advance elements of the 
1st to Korea for the first Marine battles 
there. In World War I, Smith, as a fledg- 
ling Marine officer, had been sent to 
Guam—of all places—where the only Ger- 
man he might have sighted (he did not) 
would have been Count Luckner, the 
Kaiser’s famed sea raider. Pearl Harbor 
found Smith in—of all places—Iceland. 
He missed the 1st Marine Division’s 
epochal blooding on Guadalcanal. 

Wizard with Roses. Like many anoth- 
er top Marine officer, Smith joined the 
Corps after a civilian education (with 
military trimmings). Sprig of a family 
that settled in Virginia in 1740, he was 











born (1893) in Menard, Texas. His fa- 
ther, a lawer, died when Oliver was six. 
His mother, a woman of fortitude and 
strong Christian Science principles, took 
the boy and two other children to the 
sleepy little town of Santa Cruz, in Cali- 
fornia, raised the youngsters in her 
church, of which Marine Smith is still a 
quietly devout member. 

Smith’s mother earned a living as a 
dressmaker and piano teacher and son 
Oliver helped out with paper routes and 
later with jobs as gardener, high-school 
janitor and cement plant worker. After 
high school, he spent a year in a logging 
camp, then worked his way through the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
Gardening is still his favorite hobby. His 
specialty: roses, 

At the university Smith joined the 
R.O.T.C. and became a cadet rst lieuten- 
ant. At that time he was a gawky, shy 
six-footer with intense, deep-set blue eyes, 
and was deeply in love with a merry, 
bouncing girl named Esther King. 

After graduation Smith clerked for a 
year with Standard Oil, dropped the job 
in a flash when he read in a newspaper 
that the Marines were commissioning men 
with university military training such as 
his. He got his 2nd lieutenancy in May 
1917 and was sent to Guam. Esther King 
sailed out there and married him. After 
the war he was transferred to the Marine 
base at Mare Island. 

He served in Haiti, at Quantico and in 
Washington. He took a competitive ex- 
amination for the Ecole Supérieure de 
Guerre in Paris (then renowned as one 
of the world’s great theory-of-warfare 
schools) and won it handily, Because 
work at the école was fantastically hard, 
marines who attended it called it “a pe- 
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riod of great suffering.” While Smith 
toiled like a galley slave, his daughters 
studied geometry in French. During va- 
cations the family toured Europe, passing 
up nightclubs for Baedeker’s monuments. 

Bulging Briefcase. From 1931 to 1939, 
like many another officer of his training- 
minded corps, Smith was almost constant- 
ly in school, as teacher or student. In the 
spring of 1941, a lieutenant colonel, he 
was given command of a battalion and 
shipped off with three other Marine bat- 
talions to Iceland. The browned-off 


marines in Iceland solemnly assessed the 
place as the “sinkhole of the world,” but 
there was never a word of complaint in 





it. When Smith got his first general’s star 
and was made ADC (assistant division 
commander), the promotion did not come 
from Rupertus but from “topside.” The 
first day Smith assumed his duties as 
ADC, Rupertus decided to make a hospit- 
able gesture and reached for a bottle. 
“Have a drink,” he growled. 

Standing at attention, Smith answered 
quietly: “No, thank you, sir.” 

Rupertus exploded in a barrage of blis- 
tering Marine denunciation. After listen- 
ing for a minute or two—still at attention 
—Smith whipped out a notebook and be- 
gan taking down his superior’s remarks in 
his odd shorthand. “And that,”- another 


U.S. Marine Corps 


SmirH & Rupertus ON PELELIU 
During a barrage, shorthand notes. 


Smith’s letters to his family in the U.S. 

In his personally devised shorthand, he 
made voluminous notes on the island, and 
when the Marines were relieved in March 
1942, the incoming Army commander— 
a two-star general—took over Colonel 
Smith’s transcribed notes as the military 
bible for the station. After taking his bat- 
talion to San Diego, Smith was ordered 
to Washington and duty on the Corps’ 
Plans & Policy Division (“Pots & Pans”), 

"No, Thank You, Sir." It was early 
1944 when Smith got into the war as a 
colonel commanding the rst Division’s 5th 
Regiment (part of his command in Korea 
today). By then the rst had long since 
finished its dreadful battle for Guadal- 
canal and was floundering in the mud and 
rain of New Britain. 

Smith and the late Major General Wil- 
liam Rupertus, who commanded the 1st 
during the New Britain campaign, had 
taken an instant dislike to each other. 
Such frictions are common in all military 
hierarchies; the measure of the junior- 
ranking man in each case is how he takes 
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officer recalled, “was just about the way 
Smith was. He would never have said 
anything back to Rupertus, because he 
[Smith] was a marine by the books. The 
general was talking, so Smith just stood 
there like he was in staff meeting, taking 
notes.” 

Into the Textbooks. Despite their dif- 
ferences, Smith and Rupertus planned the 
Peleliu invasion (the rst Division’s blood- 
iest battle of the war). When Rupertus 
broke his ankle while watching landing 
practice, some doubt was expressed by 
topside on his physical ability to com- 
mand at Peleliu. Smith loyally argued for 
the superior who had berated him, and 
Rupertus commanded the operation on 
crutches. 

After Peleliu, Smith was transferred to 
the staff of Lieut. General Simon Buck- 
ner’s Tenth Army at Pearl Harbor, to 
help plan D-day on Okinawa, a combined 
Army-Marine operation (1,213 ships, 
183,000 men). In July 1945 he was as- 
signed once more to Quantico. Appointed 
as Quantico commandant in 1946 was 


General Clifton B. Cates, a regimental 
commander on Guadalcanal who is now 
commandant of the Corps. Cates and 
Smith sifted out all that had been learned 
of the art of amphibious warfare and dis- 
tilled it into a series of textbooks, leaning 
heavily on Smith’s enormous mass of notes. 

Smith reads a great deal, and is de- 
scribed by his wife (and by admiring 
Marine Corps officers) as an “intellectual 
type.” Never a party man or a backslap- 
per, he is a non-drinker by inclination, 
but he takes an occasional beer “to be 
sociable.” 

Back of His Hand. When the Commu- 
nists invaded South Korea, Smith was in 
Washington as Clifton Cates’s assistant 
commandant. In July Smith was sent to 
California, as a two-star general, to com- 
mand the 1st Division. While Eddie Craig 
with his advance combat team kicked off 
the Marine fighting in Korea, Smith 
fleshed out the depleted division with re- 
serves and regulars summoned from all 
over the country. Last week, in the kind 
of ship-to-shore assault he knows like the 
back of his hand, Oliver Prince Smith was 
in the Korean war at last. 


COMMUNISTS 


Pernicious Tendency 

Now that it was too late for the U.S. to 
lock the China stable, Communists were 
explaining more or less frankly how they 
had stolen the horse. During the ’30s and 
*40s they had fraudulently advertised 
Mao Tse-tung and his Chinese Commu- 
nists as being harmless agrarian reformers 
—and liberals at home and abroad had 
rushed for the Red bandwagon. Last week 
the U.S. Communist Party monthly Po- 
litical Affairs revealed what Mao himself 
really thought about liberals; from the 
July 7 Bombay (India) weekly Cross- 
roads it reprinted an English translation 
of a little essay Mao had written for the 
Chinese party in 1937. 

“Liberalism in collective organizations 
is extremely harmful,” wrote Mao, “It 
weakens solidarity, loosens relations, slows 
down work, diversifies opinions, deprives 
the revolutionary camp of its right organ- 
ization and discipline. Liberalism, there- 
fore, is definitely a pernicious tendency.” 

Mao also criticized liberals on the 
ground that they are too tolerant. They 
do not, said he, denounce or report the 
“obvious misdeeds of acquaintances, rela- 
tives, schoolmates, intimate friends, loved 
ones . . .” Furthermore, the liberal Com- 
munist is to be condemned for “forget- 
ting he is a Communist Party member 
and lowering himself to the level of the 
ordinary folk.” 

While Mao was laying these harsh stric- 
tures on the wobblers among his followers, 
“liberals” in the U.S. were busily tearing 
down Mao’s main enemy, Chiang Kai- 
shek, on the ground that Chiang was anti- 
liberal and contemptuous of the “ordinary 
folk” of China. 
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* Stops 20% faster on wet pavements . . 





fs, 8 OUT OF 10 FATAL ACCIDENTS 
IN WET WEATHER ARE DUE TO SKIDDING 





. Straight-in-line 


¢ Protects against dangerous skidding 


¢ Stronger. . 


THE EXTRA STOPPING POWER 
of the new General Silent 
Safety Tire is the greatest 
protection you can buy for 
wet-weather driving. The 
stopping distance it saves 
you...in a split-second 


emergency ...can be the 


. Safer under all traffic conditions 


most important thing in 
your life. 

Dual-Traction gripsthe road 
the instant your foot touches 
the brake and brings you 
to a fast, straight stop. 
After all, it’s human mileage 


that counts. 








One of the Great Moments of your life... His Hirst Day At School 


Why it’s one of the most im- 
portant times to see your life 
insurance agent, 


D. you remember how he 


looked? Eager ...and scared. Proud, 
too. Remember how you felt... 
such a little boy taking such a big 
step. Both your lives changed that 
day—yours with the responsibility 


to see him through high school .. . 
and perhaps college. His with the 
hope of the future. 

Great changes in your life, like 
these, are times when you should 
see your Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Agent .. . for he’s been 
especially trained to help you get 
the extra security and protection 
you may need. 

It does not necessarily mean that 
you must buy more life insurance. 


Perhaps all you need to do is re- 
program your present life insurance, 
so that it has a flexibility planned 
for your son’s education. 
Providing life insurance programs 
of “planned flexibility’ to meet 
changing insurance needs has been 
our job for almost one hundred years 
. . . another good reason why, at 
the great moments of your life, you 
should talk over your plans with 
your Massachusetts Mutual Agent. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


For nearly 100 years...a great name in life insurance, 
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CONFERENCES 
The Hard Way 


In an atmosphere of urgency, the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers (the Big Three) 
and the twelve-nation North Atlantic 
Treaty Council met last week in Manhat- 
tan’s Waldorf-Astoria. The ministers were 
in essential agreement before they met 
and they were in essential agreement when 
the sessions ended. But in the course of 
their discussions the urgency fizzled out. 
What might have been a landmark in the 
West’s progress toward self-defense de- 
generated into a frustrating argument 
about details and timing. 

Two Courses. The initial sense of ur- 
gency rose out of the realization that at 
any time the Communists might attack 
Western Europe, as they had attacked 
Korea. Washington, newly awakened to 
the immediacy of the danger, wants to 
hurry with the rearming of Europe. France 
and Britain are dragging their feet. 

Western Europe has not the shadow of 
a ghost of a chance to defend itself with- 
out U.S. help. And the U.S. has no reason 
to consider as an asset a Europe which 
stays at or near its present defenseless 
state. These two facts, considered coolly, 
mean that the U.S. has only two practical 
courses: 1) demand a maximum effort to- 
ward rearmament by European nations, 
or 2) pull out of Europe militarily and 
economically rather than waste men and 
materials on a hopeless proposition. 

The U.S. has never put the choice in 
those clear terms to the European govern- 
ments. At the Waldorf meeting it failed 
signally to do so. In fact, four days be- 
fore the Big Three conference at the Wal- 
dorf, President Truman announced that 
more U.S. divisions would be sent to 
Europe. Truman attached no strings. By 
this action he deprived Secretary of State 
Acheson of his chief bargaining weapon 
in dealing with his fellow ministers. 

Acheson presented to the conference 
of the North Atlantic Treaty powers a 
U.S. plan for European defense. Its main 
points: 

1) An integrated Western European de- 
fense force (including U.S. units) under a 
supreme commander (tacitly understood 
to be an American). 2) Employment of 
all the available manpower which can be 
mustered, including troops from Western 
Germany. 3) Special U.S. help to any na- 
tion which makes a maximum effort with 
its own resources. 

Inevitable Answer. Most of the argu- 
ment at the CFM and the NAC turned 
on point 2, the rearmament of Germany. 
Instead of telling the European nations 
what the conditions of defense had to be, 
the U.S. requested agreement on rearming 
Germany and on other actions unwelcome 
to some of the Europeans. From France's 
Robert Schuman and some others, the 
U.S. got the inevitable answer: let’s wait 
a while, 
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Secretary Acheson, who is at his best 
in this kind of negotiation, wrestled diplo- 
matically with one European nation after 
another. Doing it the hard way, he 
achieved conference communiqués which 
stated an agreement in principle. 

The spirit surrounding this agreement, 
however, was anything but the sense of 
unity and hurry that the situation de- 
manded. It was noted that ailing Ernest 
Bevin had a hard time keeping awake at 
some meetings. Unless somebody or some- 
thing prodded the West out of its present 
mood, the defense of Europe would snooze 
along through another fateful year—and 
it might be Free Europe’s last. 





o 
sentative Warren Austin proposed that a 
U.N. commission investigate the bomb- 
ings, Malik vetoed the motion. 

This week the focus of U.N. activity 
shifts to the General Assembly in its fifth 
session in New York’s Flushing Meadows 
Assembly hall. Here Russia’s first objec- 
tive is to get the Assembly to oust Chi- 
nese Nationalist representatives, replace 
them by Chinese Communists. 

The Assembly’s agenda includes: 

@ Election of a new Assembly president. 
@ Election of the U.N. secretary general. 
Trygve Lie is likely to be re-elected. 

@ Nationalist China’s charges that Rus- 
sia aggressively aided the Chinese Com- 
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Bevin, ACHESON & SCHUMAN 
Another year of snoozing? 


UNITED NATIONS 


Borderline Cases 

Early last week Dr. Ting-fu Tsiang, 
Nationalist China’s representative on the 
U.N. Security Council, lost patience with 
Ru s Jacob Malik. The Russian repre- 
sentative, snapped Dr. Tsiang one day last 
week, “spends much of his superabundant 
energy in trying to prove to us that black 
is white and that white is black.” Malik’s 
retort made spectators grin: Tsiang’s ref- 
erence to black & white was “an insult to 
14 million Negroes in the U.S.” He added 
heavily: “White men, too, may have a 
black conscience and a black soul.” 

For two days Malik, consistently ap- 
proaching the same standard of irrele- 
vance, belabored the Council with repeti- 
tions of Chinese Communist claims that 
U.S. planes had carried out ‘Barbarous 
. .- bombing attacks” on the Chinese 
side of the Korean-Manchurian border 
(Time, Sept. 11). But when U.S. Repre- 











munists in their revolt against Chiang 
Kai-shek. This may raise the issue of For- 
mosa’s present status. In the Security 
Council, Warren Austin has already re- 
quested an investigation of Communist 
charges that the U.S. has invaded Formosa. 

The Korean war will certainly come 
up for full-dress debate. Unless North Ko- 
rean troops stage a comeback, the U.N. 
will probably be faced with the question 
of whether its forces are to occupy Korea 
north of the 38th parallel. Representa- 
tives of some nations which have so far 
supported U.N. action in Korea may pro- 
pose that U.N. forces be halted at the old 
border. 

The U.S. is in a position to remind 
them that such action would permit the 
North Koreans to get ready for another 
invasion. The U.S. can and probably will 
argue for the unification of the Korean 
Republic—which will mean the destruc- 
tion of Communist control north of the 
38th parallel, 
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GREECE 
Kani Politiki 


One of the charms of modern Hellas is 
that everyone plays the national game of 
kani politiki (making politics). A fixture 
of the scene in an Athens café or in any 
village taverna is at least one Greek 
spread over five chairs (a prop for each 
arm, one for each foot and one to sit on), 
waiting for his vari gliko (strong, sweet 
coffee), and noting on the back of a box 
of cigarettes this list: Populists 62, Lib- 
erals 62, Union of the Center 46, Social 
Democrats 34, Union of the Left 11, 
Unionists 6, These are the main political 
parties, with the number of seats that 
they hold in Parliament. The taverna 
statesman then juggles the list around 
until he gets a coalition government with 
a voting majority in the 250-seat cham- 
ber. Then he has “made” a government. 

Last week on the back of a cigarette 
box, Sophocles Venizelos’ new government 
(Greece’s 18th since liberation), a Lib- 
eral-Populist-Social Democrat coalition, 
looked fine. It totted up to 158 seats. But 
ECA officials had lost patience with cab- 
inet shuffling. At week’s end ECA and 
State Department officials announced a 
slash in Greek assistance funds. “This ac- 
tion,” said a Department spokesman, “is 
based upon the conclusion, after careful 
consideration and analysis, that the rate 
of progress in the Greek program has not 
been sufficient to allow complete and 
effective utilization of the amount origi- 
nally contemplated.” 

The blow fell only six weeks after 
Greece’s ECA Chief Paul Porter had told 
a U.S. correspondent: “You can say I’m 
optimistic—better make it cautiously 
optimistic.” Added Porter: “We have at- 
tained relative economic stability, and for 
the first time the Greek budget looks like 
a real budget!” Porter drew the reporter's 
attention to the fact that for the first time 
since the war the gold sovereign rate had 
dropped, taxes were being collected, and 
some foreign capital was trickling in. The 
Greeks were getting out those long- 
hoarded gold sovereigns from their mat- 
tresses, and investing them in apartment 
houses and factories. 

Possibly a lightning change had struck 
the Greek economy in six weeks. More 
likely, the ¢averna statesmen were right 
in their suspicions that Paul Porter was 
kani politiki in an effort to get a cabinet 
more to his liking. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Only for Hair 
But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. —Matthew 10:30 


The Russification of Czechoslovakia 
continued last week, when Czech soldiers 
were ordered to shave their heads in con- 
formity with Red army style. One soldier 
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complained that his girl “burst into tears” 
when he first appeared with shaved head. 
Prague’s army newspaper Obrana Lidu 
quickly advised him to give up the girl, 
“because she evidently cares only for your 
hair and not that you are a defender of our 
people’s democratic homeland.” 

When a lance corporal proclaimed, “I 
would rather go to prison than shave my 
head,” the Communist organ Rovnost 





International 
ECA’s Porter & Kri Kri* 
On the back of a cigarette box. 


cautioned Czech soldiers to guard against 
whispering campaigns “which try to stir 
up rumors about alleged concentration 
camps in the barracks.” 
. . * 

Czechoslovakia’s migratory gypsy popu- 
lation also got bad news last week. Gypsies 
were told to change their way of life and 
settle down or face confiscation of their 
horses. 


FINLAND 
Finns & Jitters 


What with an uncomfortable closeness 
to Russia, increased Communist activity 
on every side, recurrent strikes and an 
economic situation that would not settle 
down, the summer of 1950 was enough to 
drive Finns to drink. Fact is, it did. A 
member of Finland’s Alcohol Monopoly 
Board last week revealed that liquor con- 
sumption in Finland for June, July and 
August of this year showed an increase 
of 20, 22 and 30% over the same months 
in 1949. 


* A wild mountain goat sent to Truman by a 
grateful Cretan (Time, July 17). 


RUSSIA 


Rumors 

The gossip in Swedish seaports last week 
was that the 35,000-ton Sovietsky Soyuz 
(the Soviet Union), the U.S.S.R.’s first 
battleship, was making trial runs in the 
eastern Baltic. It was the first report 
heard by the Western world since January, 
when word came over the seamen’s grape- 
vine that the ship had been commissioned. 

The Soyuz’ keel was reportedly laid in 
1935 along with those of two sister bat- 
tleships, Trety Internatsional (the Third 
International), launched this year and 
still being fitted out, and Sovietskaya 
Ukraina (the Soviet Ukraine), not yet off 
the Leningrad ways. 

The shrewd-guessing British yearbook, 
Jane’s Fighting Ships, passes along a ru- 
mor that the keels of two other battle- 
ships, Strana Sovietov (the Country of 
Soviets) and Sovietskaya Belorussia (the 
Soviet White Russia), were laid in Arch- 
angel in 1942 and that these ships, which 
apparently had a higher priority than the 
first three, have been in commission a year. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Belated Conversion 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee told a 
packed House of Commons last week 
what the government proposed to do 
about defense. Said Attlee: “‘We, in com- 
mon with our Allies of the North Atlantic 
pact, were approached by the United 
States .. . and we were asked what we 
could undertake. Our reply was that it 
was physically possible for us to under- 
take a program which would. . . increase 
defense expenditure to a total of £3,600,- 
000,000 [$10,080,000,000] in the next 
three years.” 

Peering through gold-rimmed specta- 
cles, Attlee faced a tense, silent House, 
was interrupted only once when a flight 
of jet airplanes flew overhead. Attlee’s 
plan: 

Air Force: 1) An increase of 18,900 
men; 2) stepped-up production of jet 
fighters and a new light, fast bomber; 
3) enlargement of fighter command and 
occupation air forces; 4) a new training 
program, with Canada’s aid. 

Navy: 1) An increase of 4,000 men; 
2) “substantial” new construction and 
modernization, 

Army: 1) An increase of 55,000 men; 
2) bring up to full strength the 64 divi- 
sions now overseas; 3) a new division to 
be sent to Germany (making a total there 
of 34 divisions); 4) a new home-based 
strategic reserve of one armored division, 
one infantry division and an infantry 
brigade. 

Manpower will be raised by means of a 
recent increase of the military service 
(draft) period from 18 months to two 
years, and by regular army enlistments, 
spurred by last fortnight’s 75% increase 
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GERIATRICS: 


NORMAL LARGE INTESTINE 


One of the most 
common intestinal dis- 
orders incurred by per- 
sons in the geriatrics 
age bracket is divertic- 
vlosis. Small outpouch- 
ings develop in the 
intestinal wall, usually 
in the sigmoid portion. Caecum 
These cause no discom- 
fort unless they become 
infected. The condition 
is readily diagnosed by 
proctoscopic or X-ray 
examination and can 
usually be corrected by 


diet or surgery. 
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Transverse colon 


Sigmoid colon 
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HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


Openings into 
diverticula 


ENLARGED DETAIL OF SIGMOID COLON 
SHOWING DIVERTICULOSIS 





Semi-schematic drawings by Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Many Americans over forty ex- 
perience some form of chronic bowel 
disorder. Such ailments develop in 
the intestinal area pictured above. 

Among the most common colonic 


conditions are “irritable colon”? and 
hemorrhoids. Another is diverticulitis, 
an ailment which, while occurring 
less frequently, is also troublesome in 
later years. 

The great majority of bowel dis- 
orders functional—that is, 


are no 


actual disease is present. In only a 


few instances—cstimated at one to 
two per cent—are organic lesions 
sresent. However, neglect of such 
I : 


cases could result in overlooking a 
cancer of the colon. It is therefore 
wise to have any irregularity investi- 
gated because, in the early stages, 
symptoms of organic bowel ailments 
are much the same as those resulting 
from functional disorders. Bleeding 
may be a symptom of any of several 
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diseases and is a signal which de- 


mands immediate investigation. 
Your physician, through procto- 


scopic examination, barium enema 


X-ray, or by 


disposal, can promptly detect any- 


other methods at his 
thing that may be wrong and recom- 
mend proper treatment. If investiga- 
tion shows that lesions are present, 
virtually all of these can be corrected 
when discovered early. For in this, 
as in other fields of medicine, geriat- 
rics—the science of helping older 
people enjoy life longer 
brig! the 
healthy, productive years of living 


is steadily 
for 





tening prospect more 
for us all. 


While advances in medicine now 


promise to add many years of physi- 


cally comfortable living, your full 
enjoyment of those years calls for 
financial solvency. This is best at- 


tained through a sound program of 
life insurance. Your NWNL agent, 


paid not primarily for how much 


} 


insurance he sells you but for what 


you keep in force, has a strong incen- 
tive to provide you with the in- 


need and can afford. 


Surance you 
He can help you plan wisely for a 
financially comfortable future 


through life insurance. 

FREE PAMPHLET: “Keep Your 
Colon He 
of bowel 
your health. 






lthy’’ describes common forms 
how these affect 
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THE STORY OF 
BOSTON’S FAMED 


Lew 


Permanent Principle eee 
When one of America's foremost hotel 
men stated that the two things a hotel 
had to sell were food and sleep, he was 
reaffirming a fact which had been suc- 
cessfully established by another distin- 
guished hotel man back in 1856. That 
year marked the opening of Boston's 
Parker House. Its founder well realized 
the nature of the commodities he had 
for sale, devoted his energies to pro- 
viding them in quality and quantity. 
So good was the food and so sound the 
sleep to be found at the Parker House, 
that pleased patrons spread the word far 
and wide; soon there was not a corner of 
the globe where the renown of Boston's 
Parker House had not penetrated. 
When the old Parker House gave way 
to today's completely modern structure 
many services and facilities were added 
to provide the utmost in comfort and con- 
venience for its guests. But ever present 
was the adherence to the founder's prin- 
ciple that good food and sound sleep 
were basic hotel commodities, all other 
services secondary. As a result, Parker 
House* patrons continue to sing the 
praises of Parker House food, Parker 
House comfort, to keep the hotel secure 


in its position as Boston's famed hotel. 


No Secrets... 


To Parker House president Glenwood J. 
Sherrard came a letter from a lady 
patron, Commenting on a recent stay at 
the hotel the letter read in part: "Your 
food is superb ... I'd like to try to 
duplicate at home (a) your Baked Lob- 
ster a la Parker (b) your Broiled Fresh 
Honeycomb Tripe a la Parker (c) your 
Porker House Boston Boked Beans — 
but | suppose these recipes ore secrets” 
. « « By return mail to the petitioner went 
the three recipes with the reply, “Porker 
House recipes are not secret and are 
evailable to you or anyone else for the 
osking . . - ambitious cooks are warned 
that achieving the well known food tri- 
amphs of Parker House chefs is no simple 
task — but we wish you the best of luck.” 


*Rooms begin at $5.00; all 
§ hove circulating ice-water, 
both, 4-network radio. It is 
suggested that guests make 
reservations in advance. 
When plans are changed 
notice of cancellation or 


BOSTON 
A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 





in soldier’s pay. By the end of 1951, Att- 
lee hopes that Britain will have ten reg- 
ular divisions, twelve territorial (reserve) 
divisions. 

The program will not be accomplished 
without a severe blow to Britain’s newly 
recovered trade. There will be no new 
automobiles for the British market. The 
cost of living will probably rise. Said Att- 
lee: “Sacrifices now can prevent greater 
sacrifices in the future...” 

Opposition Leader Winston Churchill 
gave his support. Churchill criticized the 
government’s tardiness in sending troops 
to Korea and its negligence in allowing 
Russia to buy British machine tools. Lat- 
er, under further pressure from Churchill, 
the government announced a ban on ex- 
port to Iron Curtain countries of any 
machine tools the West may need for de- 
fense. Churchill also attacked Attlee for 
not making a clear statement of policy 
on the rearming of Germany. To close 
the “hideous gap” between Russian and 
Western military forces, Churchill de- 
manded the creation of a European de- 
fense army, to include ten German and 
ten U.S. divisions. 

The House of Commons debated the 
defense question for three days. Result: 
acceptance of the Attlee proposals, as the 
best that Britain could do short of the 
adoption of a full-scale war economy. It 
was, said Churchill, “a belated conversion 
to the obvious.” 


“PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOES" 

Snugly sleeping in streamlined incubators, 27-year-old British Housewife Mary 
Elizabeth Coles’s quads have not cost the family a penny. Total surgical and hos- 
pitalization costs are borne by the National Health Service. Proud father Joe, a 
brewery engineer, said both he and his wife were “very happy” but disconcerted 
by the “all sorts of types” who asked how all the kids were to be packed into the 
three-room Westminster flat. Snapped he: “By their tone you'd think it a trag- 
edy. I told them: paddle your own canoes and I'll mind mine,” Only disgrun- 
tied member of the Coles family was once “only child,” five-year-old David. Said 
he glumly: “I’d have liked just one brother to play with.” He had four sisters. 
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FRANCE 
A Gesture to Joe 


Until a few weeks ago the 11,000 citi- 
zens of the sober little town of Saint- 
Junien in central France got along all 
right with their Communist mayor. Then 
M. le Maire Martial Pascaud decided to 
make a gesture of obeisance to his masters 
in the Kremlin. Tottering old Communist 
Leader Marcel Cachin paid a visit to 
Saint-Junien. To mark the occasion, May- 
or Pascaud marched a party of 100 local 
Communists down Saint-Junien’s main 
street, the Boulevard Léon Gambetta, to 
hang new signs on each corner rechristen- 
ing the street Boulevard Joseph Staline. 
When the street was thoroughly renamed, 
the mayor and his friends marched out to 
the football stadium to nail up a large 
wooden sign reading “Stade Maurice Tho- 
rez,” in honor of France’s top Communist. 

Next day in Paris the Interior Ministry 
instructed Saint-Junien’s postmaster to 
deliver no mail addressed to the Boulevard 
Staline. Mayor Pascaud countered by'add- 
ing the old Boulevard Gambetta signs to 
the new Boulevard Staline signs, thus giv- 
ing the street two names. Then, just be- 
fore the start of the first game of the 
rugby season, six members of the local 
team went on strike, refusing to play 
ball in the stadium. “We didn’t come 
here to play politics,” explained Center 
Forward Jean Colombier. “Le sport est 
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Wherever...whenever pe ople of fine taste congreqgate...there is lile ly to be a new 
Lincoln Cosmopx . For ownership of this magnificently distinctive automobile 
another means by which people of fine taste distinguish themselves today. 
Unquestionably, it is the First Car of the Land, Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 
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The CAPEHART Ticonderoga ...with AM, FM radio and three-way phonograph 
by 
e 


apobatt 


i you are looking for the television instrument that’s precisely 


“Vears-Ahead” Television 





right for you... look at Capehart. It’s years ahead! Presented by 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation through its 
associate, Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, the new Capehart line is 
incomparable ... embodying the finest refinements of the electronic 
art, in sharpness of picture and faithfulness of tone. Superb cabinet 
work, too, sets Capehart apart from all others. And yet, Capehart 
is priced well within your reach. 
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For full information on Capehart, write to New CAPEHART phonograph-radios with 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana world-famed Capehart tone! (Above) 








it-Junien,” sobbed a_heart- 
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That night 60 members of the local 4 ae 
sports club assembled in a café to protest ‘ the f | . DA 
the new name on Saint-Junien’s stadium & a6 


and sent a deputation out to pull down 
ng day Mayor 
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the wooden sign. The followi 


Pascaud ordered a new sign put up. During 
the night that one too was pulled down. 
For five days and nights this maneuver 
was repeated. Last we he Communist eS 
mayor of Saint-Junien issued an order. 
Henceforth, he said, a municipal employee 


would hang a sign reading “Stade Maurice 
Thorez” on the stadium each morning and 


take it down each night. DIET 
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If you smoke a pack-a-day, it is estimated that 
you take in a full ounce of nicotine and tars every 
11 days. (That’s almost a whiskey glassful), 





With a Denicotea cigarette holder you cut T \ 
down on these poisons, without giving up a 

single cigarette! Try the Denicotea anti- 
—Magn nicotine, amfti-tar diet for 11 days, After you 
see how much better you feel, you'll never 
go back to smoking without a Denicotea! 
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Wizarp SCHACHT 


Four jor four. 


GERMANY 


For the Last Time? NICOTINE AND TARS are better in HERE 
Aging (73) Hjalmar Horace Greeley than in YOU! 

Schacht, financial wizard of Adolf Hitler's ; 

Third Reich, kept his perfect batting That’s why so many doctors and dentists ' 

average when he was acquitted last week | strongly recommend Denicotea for constant 

at Liineburg’s denazification court for the use. They know that nicotine and tars trapped 

fourth (and probably last) time. in the efficient Denicotea crystal filter can't 
One of the three top Nazis* acquitted reach, can't harm your mouth, teeth, gums... 

in the first war criminal trials at Niirn- your nose, sinuses, throat...and lungs. 

ber, Schacht had since been tried by . 

three German courts. | Denicotea, with aluminum ejector and 11 filters $2.00 


The charges re tty much the i : ‘ 
The charges Wert . prect) ‘ Lady Denicotea, long, slim, with gold-tone ejector and 
same: aiding in Hitler’s rise to power, and 13 filters $3.50 


preparing Germany’s economy for war. 


His defense was pretty much the same: Ss 

he had opposed Hitler’s rearmament pro- | 

gram after 1934, he had been sympathetic 

to the resistance movement after 1938. | 

Said he at the fourth trial’s end: “From | @ i 
judges with common sense you could not | 


expect any other verdict.” Crystal Filter Cigarette Holder 








* The others: Franz von Papen, Hans Fritzsche, 
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To Remember You By 


“When one is very old, as I am,” 
George Bernard Shaw wrote in 1946, 
“one of the unpleasant things seems to be 
that your legs give in before your head 
does, and you are always stumbling about. 
I tumble down about three times a week 
quite regularly . . .” Fortnight ago, while 
walking in the garden of his home at Ayot 
St. Lawrence in Hertfordshire, the 94- 
year-old playwright fell and broke his 
left thigh bone. Carted off to Luton and 
Dunstable Hospital, he soon got into an 
argument about his 74-year-old once-red 
beard, which the anesthetists wanted 
snipped. Shaw won by having the offend- 
ing whiskers plastered to his face. Next 
day, in his cream-and-green private room, 
with his fractured femur fastened togeth- 
er by steel pins, Vegetarian Shaw sat up 
to munch on nuts and fruit, listened with 
gusto over a portable radio to BBC re- 
ports on his progress. When a nurse fin- 
ished washing him, Shaw grumbled that 
he wanted a bath certificate: “Otherwise 
someone will come along tomorrow and 
want to do the same thing again. Too 
much washing is not good for antiques.” 

On the third day the amazing old man 
stood up on his good leg for a few seconds 
and lightheartedly wiggled the injured 
one. Next day he presented his doctor 
with a dilemma: “It will do you no good 


if I get over this,” said Shaw. “A doctor’s 
reputation is made by the number of 
eminent men who die under his care.” 
When their patient began to suffer from 
the recurrence of an old kidney ailment, 
the worried doctors issued a few “toned 
down” bulletins on his condition. This 
week he seemed as perky as ever, offered 
another bit of advice to his doctors. Said 
the author of Back to Methuselah: “For 
the first hundred years one should be 
a student, for the second hundred one 
should practice, and for the third hun- 
dred one should be a consultant.”* 

To be presented by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to Broadway's Richard Rodgers & 
Oscar Hammerstein I] (South Pacific) 
for “the contributions they have made to 
the prestige and pre-eminence of the New 
York theatre’: the Gold Medal of the 
Hundred Year Association. 

Together with Ascot, his family home 
in Leighton Buzzard, Banker Anthony de 
Rothschild, third son of Leopold, turned 
over his “priceless” art collection (paint- 





%* While Shaw lay abed, word got around that 
he had vetoed a plan by New York promoters 
who wanted to make a ten to 15-minute film of 
him giving his farewell message to mankind, 
Shaw told them: “Quite impossible now. The 
Bernard Shaw you contemplate is dead, and 
cannot be resuscitated by an ancient specter 
exactly like every other old dotard with a white 
beard, piping and croaking into a microphone.” 





International 


Prince CHARLES, Princess ANNE & Princess ELIZABETH 
A pink smile. 
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ings by Hogarth, Rubens and Gainsbor- 
ough, Ming and Sung dynasty Chinese 
porcelain, etc.) to the British National 
Trust. 

Recipient of an “Outstanding Citizen 
Award for 1950” from New York dis- 
abled veterans: U.S. Delegate to the U.N. 
Warren R. Austin. 


All in the Family 

Adroitly — sidestepping  22-month-old 
Prince Charles, who expressed a desire to 
break open the camera and pull out the 
“birdie,” Britain’s Royal Photographer 
Cecil Beaton snapped the shutter 100- 
odd times, presented the world with the 
first pictures of Princess Elizabeth's sec- 
ond-born, Princess Anne. Like any other 
one-month-old, the young princess went 
through most of the ordeal either crying 
or looking bored, but Photographer Bea- 
ton reported that she did smile once, 
displaying a perfect set of pink gums. 

While his mother, onetime film beauty 
Dolores Costello, 44, looked on aghast, 
John Barrymore Jr., 18, a chip off the 
old profile, proudly told reporters in San 
Francisco that “I played hookey so much 
I was in and out of 37 [schools] in one 
year.” 

Just 13 months after Archduke Franz 
Joseph of Austria, grandnephew of his 
imperial namesake and onetime laborer 
in Barcelona, filed a $1,000,000 suit charg- 
ing that the Habsburg family heirlooms 
were being sold without cutting him in on 
the proceeds, a writ was served on De- 
fendant Princess Ileana of Rumania, 
daughter of the late Queen Marie, sister 
of ex-King Carol, aunt of ex-King Mi- 
chael and wife of Franz Joseph’s older 
brother, Archduke Anton. 


A Thought for the Day 

In accepting a B'nai B'rith award in 
Manhattan for “furthering the American 
democratic ideal,” Hollywood Director 
Joseph (No Way Out) Mankiewicz said 
he was worried about “a New Minority 
. » - in these United States [which] is 
being slandered, libeled, persecuted and 
threatened with extinction... It is 
known as the American Liberal.” 

“T love shopping for something simple 
at Dior's,”” confessed the perennially best- 
dressed Duchess of Windsor. “It’s like 
looking for a needle in a haystack. But, 
you know, I’m not particularly interested 
in clothes. I’m far more interested in 
housekeeping.” 

“T am not angry with nobody or his 
cockeyed, lousy, lying brother,” Ernest 
(Across the River and into the Trees) 
Hemingway assured Manhattan Colum- 
nist Earl Wilson. “Sometimes I would like 
to throw at a character, from close and 
short. But what happens afterwards? The 
jaw is broke (you can hear it go like a 
bag of marbles), then the law suit.” In a 
somewhat soberer mood, The Champ also 
explained his credo to the New York 
Times’s Harvey Breit: “In writing I have 
moved through arithmetic, through plane 
geometry and algebra, and now I am in 
calculus. If they don’t understand that, 
to hell with them. I won’t be sad and I 
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GLADWYN Jess & Marcot FonTEYN 
A red rose. 


will not read what they say. They say? 
What do they say? Let them say. Who 
the hell wants fame over a weekend? All 
I want is to write well.” 


Hands Across the Sea 


Back from England, Cinemactress 
Irene Dunne described Queen Elizabeth, 
who had personally given her a few tips 
on how to play Queen Victoria in The 
Mudlark, as “the picture of serenity... 
She is dressed every inch the Queen... 
Everything she wears matches and her 
shoes look as though they had never been 
walked in before . . .” 

Back in Vienna to check up on the 
“combat readiness” of U.S. troops there, 
General Mark W. Clark, onetime U.S. 
commander in Austria, was greeted by 
a carefully rehearsed Communist booing 
section, which stood beneath his window 
at the Bristol hotel and chanted, “Clark, 
go home.” Mused the general: “Well, at 
least they remember me.” 

While his twin-engine speedboat, Del- 
phine X, was speeding along at 60 m.p.h. 
in the around-Manhattan Harwood’s Tro- 
phy race, Bandleader-Yachtsman Guy 
(“The Sweetest Music This Side of Heav- 
en”) Lombardo had to give up the wheel 
when his goggles became spattered with 
motor oil. Delphine came in fourth. 

After bowing through innumerable cur- 
tain calls, Sadler’s Wells Prima Ballerina 
Margot Fonteyn hurried backstage at the 
Metropolitan Opera House to accept the 
greetings of British delegate to the U.N. 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb. Convinced that her 
countryman’s superlative performance at 
Lake Success deserved something special 
too, the dancer personally fitted a dark 
red rose into Sir Gladwyn’s lapel. 

For London's weekly Picturegoer, Brit- 
ish Actor Rex (“Henry VIII”) Harrison 
told his countrymen what life is like in 
Hollywood: “The whole thing is too big, 
too impersonal ... Domestic servants 
are fantastically expensive and are a lord- 
ly race, indeed. I was amused and amazed 

- - when couples we employed arrived 
in magnificent Cadillacs . . .” 
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Beyond question— 
the finest! 


Among the good things life offers, few equal 


the abiding satisfaction of wearing a genuine 






Look for this famous Guild 


Dobbs Guild Edge. Skillfully, unhurriedly Edge seal—symbol of superior 
fashioned by hand according to Dobbs unique hand craftsmanship origi- 


nated by Dobbs. It represents 


and original method, its premier quality stands the finest in hat making. 
out as clearly as its wearer’s good taste. 
To fulfill your personal instinct for the finest... 


It’s the Dobbs Guild Edge...$15, $20 and $40. 





Available at the finer stores. 


DOBBS HATS, Park Avenue at the Waldorf, New York 22, N. Y. 
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KEEP THAT 
YOUNG, HEALTHY LOOK! 


Burgos Moreditte 


IN ONE OF THE WORLD'S 


FOREMOST CLUBS 


As man’s youth has gotten longer, 
by decades, more and more men are 


taking a YOUNG man’s 
care of their appearance 
—more and more men are 
joining the Aqua Velva 
After-Shave Club. Aqua 
Velvabrightens and braces 
your face after shaving, 


gives that youthful skin-freshness 
everyone enjoys looking at. Try it! 


A fewof the members : Lauritz Melchior, Norman 
Rockwell, Lucius Beebe, Maj. George Fielding Eliot 








Burgess Meredith, distinguished actor and 
member of the Aqua Velva After-Shave Club, 





A’ There is really only 


one address in 


Chicago 

The AMBASSADOR ° 
HOTELS 
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THE BUTTERY 


No Convention Turmoil 
Frank Bering, Choir 
Ja A. Hort, President 
Eugene Borrett, Manager 
North Stote Parkway 
ere 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 






~ Overlooking 

famous Central Park, 
the Essex House is conveniently 
close to all important business and 
social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redecor- 
ated and refurnished. Many 
rooms with Television. 

Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 
2 Room Suites from $15. 


All suites have complete serving pantry. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 


, = on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President €$ Managing Dir. 
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MEDICINE 


How Much Blood? 


Vast quantities of blood would be need- 
ed for transfusions in treating victims of 
radiation sickness after an atomic-bomb 
blast. The question is just how much. 
Last week, three University of Chicago 
doctors announced a definite figure. Two 
atomic bombs dropped on a U.S. city 
might leave 500,000 injured; each victim 
would need a pint of blood every other 
day for a month. That comes to 7,500,000 
pints—almost half as much as was collect- 
ed in the U.S. throughout World War II. 


Pain & Polio 


Admitting that they are no closer to 
finding a cure for polio, a team of Brook- 
lyn doctors last week reported notable 
success with a treatment which relieves 
the pain and helps get patients out of the 
hospital sooner. The drug they use is 
Priscoline (which expands blood vessels 
and speeds up circulation). Dr. Emil 
Smith and five colleagues tested it last 
year on 663 patients at the Kingston 
Avenue Hospital. 

In the early stages of polio, the doctors 
pointed out in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, victims often 
complain of pain which keeps them rest- 
less, fretful and unable to sleep well. 
Many others have a less obvious tender- 
ness in muscles or arteries, which flares up 
as acute pain when they are handled by 
nurses. Still others have severe muscle 
spasm. 

Most of the patients began to feel bet- 
ter within half an hour after getting Pris- 
coline, the six doctors reported. They 
“experienced a sense of well-being and 
sighed with relief. The pain either dimin- 
ished or disappeared completely . . . They 
rested more comfortably during the day. 
Their appetite improved, and they en- 
joyed their food. The majority stated that 
they were able to sleep comfortably for 
the first time since the illness began. 
Muscle twitchings present in some of the 
patients receded.” 

There was no evidence that the drug 
affected the polio virus in any way. But 
perhaps because the patients’ resistance 
was not sapped so quickly by pain and 
loss of sleep, the acute phase of the illness 
appeared to be shortened. Most of Dr. 
Smith’s patients were able to leave the 
hospital after only seven to 14 days, some 
to go home, others to an orthopedic hos- 
pital where the retraining of inipaired 
muscles could begin sooner. Dr. Smith 
does not recommend giving the drug to 
patients who have the severe forms of 
bulbar or bulbospinal poliomyelitis, or to 
those in iron lungs. 

The doctors also reported an indirect 
benefit. Moist hot packs have been the 
standard treatment for polio pain. Besides 
being messy, packs keep the’ nurses over- 
worked. With the drug, nurses can spend 
more time on other ways of making their 
patients more comfortable. 
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Paris! Visit the famous Left Bank 
and the Montmartre. See the city 
from the Eiffel Tower. Attend the 
Opera. Savor real French cook- 
ing. Join in the gay night life! 





~ Now vou to0 


ean afford 
that trip fo 


Clipper’ fares have been 
drastically reduced... 
but for a limited time only 








Giant double-decked Clippers speed you to London over- 
night. They offer such luxuries (above) as the congenial club 
lounge on the lower deck. 
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Have you thought that a trip to 
Europe would be “too expensive”? 
Better check the new thrift-season 
Clipper fares! Now that the sum- 
mer rush is over, you can fly by 
Clipper between New York and 
London for only $587.50, round 
trip. You save $87.50! Similar re- 
ductions to other cities. 

Moreover, hotels are less crowded 
—rates are generally lower. The 
brilliant fall season in Europe has 
started. And you will enjoy delight- 
ful autumn weather. 

Yes, it’s an ideal time to go! 
Hurry and call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American for further details. 


*Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. o7. 





COVERS ALL EXPENSES TO 


LONDON, PARIS, ROME, 
NICE AND MONTE CARLO! 


@ Investigate the thrifty, 
carefree all-expense Clipper 
tours to Europe .. . such as 
the one listed above. All are 
based on the new low Pan 
American fares. You have 
scores of choices, from $721 
up... two to eight weeks 
«.. in groups or by your- 
self. Just ask your Travel 
Agent or the nearest Pan 
American office. 

Pre-arranged all-expense 
tours have many advantages 
—your costs are known inad- 
vance—reservations at each 
stop are assured—transfers 
between airports and hotels 
are ready and waiting. 


Worlds Most Experienced Airline 





The Lord was their Shepherd 


Tue First THING they did when they got off the ship was 
to kneel down under the open sky and thank God. That 
was why they had come here .. . to meet God in the way 
they thought right. 


It was a simple, manly way they had with Him. Each man 
seeking His presence, reading His Word, listening to 
His voice, trying to understand His way and to live by it. 
Each man a free man, responsible to God. 


It was not only on Sundays, or in church alone, that they 
thought of Him, but always and everywhere. They felt 
that the world was God’s house, and they walked reverently 
in it, and they tried to remember to live by His ways. 


So it was that when they wrote a Declaration of Independence, 
in that fateful moment of making themselves a nation, 
they called upon Him to behold the justice of what they 
were about to do. 


And when they met to draw up a Constitution, 
governing how Americans should behave 
towards each other,they prayed for 


Vile Monta. 
-“—Y—o 


guidance from the Highest Lawgiver of all. 


And from that day to this, when we come together to make 
a solemn public decision, we take a moment to ask God 
to make our minds wise, and our hearts good, 

and our motives pure. 


Surely there never was a better country to find God in. 
Out on the open coast, where the ocean stirs forever 
and ever, always changing and always the same; on the 
prairies where the grass blows and ripens and dies and is 
born again; in the wild, high mountains and in the 
silent desert—everywhere under this wide sky the feeling 


comes: Some one has been here. Some one has made this 
beautiful for me. Some one expects me to be worthy of this, 


Some one expects me to be worthy. ... Through most of 
our history we have lived with that faith, And only as long 
as we believe it, and go on living by it, will we be secure. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Self-Made Doctor 


The new intern who began his duties at 
Brooklyn’s Women’s Hospital soon after 
he got out of the Army in 1945 seemed to 
have everything. He showed the hospital 
authorities photostats of degrees from 
Scottish and German universities; medi- 
cal patter rolled smoothly off his tongue. 
The confidence inspired by his earnest, 
sympathetic eyes and velvety bedside 
manner suggested that William R. Mac- 
Leod would go far in his chosen profes- 
sion. Within the next few months he had 
helped deliver 475 babies. 

For almost five years, MacLeod trans- 
ferred from one hospital to another in the 
New York area, always making a good im- 
pression, never making a detectable medi- 
cal mistake. But this summer he made a 
serious tactical mistake by missing a pay- 
ment on a car he had bought in Hartford. 





Associated Press 
Wriiram MacLeop 
He made a tactical mistake. 


When police made a routine check across 
the state line it showed that no William 
R. MacLeod had been licensed to practice 
medicine in New York State. Within 
hours horrified hospital authorities had 
the dreadful truth: MacLeod, by then in- 
stalled as senior resident at Dobbs Ferry 
Hospital, had been practicing medicine for 
five years without even a medical degree. 

Red-faced hospital authorities scrabbled 
through their records to see how MacLeod 
had gotten away with his fraud, Born in 
Ste. Cecile, Quebec, he had gone to grade 
school in Maine and almost finished high 
school in Ste. Cecile. Between odd clerical 
jobs he served a hitch in the U.S. Army. 
In 1941 he rejoined the Army and was 
assigned to the Medical Corps. Private 
MacLeod read every medical book in 
sight, carefully noted the Army medics’ 
talk and techniques. At war's end, self- 
taught “Dr. MacLeod” felt ready for pro- 
fessional duties. 

Forging credentials and references, he 
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Wash away garbage with 
the great new G-E Disposal! 





It’s gleaming-white! It’s kitchen-bright! 


It’s designed to fit practically every sink! 


WonpDERFUL—never having to see, 
touch, smell unsanitary garbage again! 
Wonderful—living in a house without 
garbage ... with food waste shredded 
into tiny particles and washed harm- 
lessly away to sewer or septic tank! 
And the wonderful appliance that 
makes all this possible is the all-new, 
all-white G-E Disposall®—designed to 
fit practically every sink. With new, im- 


proved features—inside and out—and 
with refinements on those features that 
have already made the Disposall a fa- 
vorite appliance in a quarter ofa million 
American homes. 

Take the first step to a clean, sanitary, 
garbage-free home . . . today! Step into 
your dealer’s—and see the great new 
G-E Disposall! General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


SEE HOW EASILY THE G-E DISPOSALL WORKS! 








1. You just scrape food waste 


into drain opening. 


2. Turn the marvelous Twis- 
top safety control. The Twis- 
top locks in place during oper- 
ation. This great G-E feature 
is stopper, strainer and safety 
control all in one. 


3. Simply turn on cold water. 
Instantly the G-E Disposall 
goes into action grinding 
food waste into tiny bits. An 
amazing G-E flow switch in- 
sures the proper amount of 
“flushing water” needed to 


wash away all food waste. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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| WEAR 


FALSE TEETH 


YET MY MOUTH FEELS 
FRESH, CLEAN AND COOL 


No “DENTURE BREATH" 
le 3 tae for me* 


a ee 


my plate feeling cool, and clean, 

$ and fresh-tasting. And | know 
. 4 I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 

se) Mrs. O. C,, Clear Lake, lowa 


__ **POLIDENT is wonderful. It leaves 
S| 





ou know what Mrs. O. C. means, 
don’t you! It’s a wonderful feeling 
to know that you're not offending 
friends with Denture Breath. And it’s 
great when your plates feel clean and 
cool andfresh—fromtheir Polident bath. 


Remember—those dental plates of 
yours need the special care of a special 
denture cleanser. Don’t brush them. 
Soak your plates in Polident every day. 
It’s so easy and quick. And Polident 
soaks into every corner and crevice— 
places brushing never seems to reach. 


sh 





NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER | 
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applied to a medical placement agency. 
Since hospitals were then clamoring for 
interns, he was soon placed. Said Superin- 
tendent Miriam Watnick of Brooklyn 
Women’s Hospital: “He was a very good 
doctor and a nice person. He had a mar- 
velous personality and impressed all of us 
at the hospital. I can’t imagine him being 
a fake. . . He had a medical diploma and 
references. What could we do?” Nobody, 
it seemed, had had the time or taken the 
trouble to check MacLeod’s references. 
Last week, just short of the date when 
he had hoped to leave Dobbs Ferry Hospi- 
tal, perhaps to start in private practice, 
37-year-old William MacLeod appeared 
before Police Judge John T. McCormick. 
By coincidence, he had taken care of Mc- 
Cormick at the hospital only a few weeks 
earlier and the judge had thought the 
“doctor” quite an impressive fellow. In 
court McCormick took care of “Dr.” Mac- 
Leod: one year in the county penitentiary. 


Woman's Work 


The perils and problems of the house- 
wife have received little attention from 
medical researchers (who are mostly men, 
of course). Last week, meeting in Phila- 
delphia, women doctors of the Medical 
Women’s International Association gave 
the subject a thorough going-over in a 
day’s discussion of “The Pathology and 
Hygiene of Housework.” 

The first trouble, reported Austria’s 
Helene Stourzh-Anderle, is that house- 
work is grossly underestimated: “Other 
members of the household often do not 
discover that there is a housewife until 
something goes wrong.” Besides lack of 
appreciation, housewives the world over 
suffer from the repetitious monotony of 
their tasks. Britain’s Dr. Dagmar C. Wil- 
son found in a survey of 194 homemakers 
that 79% complained of tiredness, anx- 
iety and depression. 

Delegates from 13 countries compiled 
an impressive list of ills to which the con- 
scientious housewife is heir. The outstand- 
ing ones: dermatitis (“dishpan hands” 
from allergy to cleansing agents), neuritis, 
neuroses, varicose veins, low back pain, 
fallen womb, peptic ulcers, inflamed mus- 
cles, vitamin deficiencies, arthritis, flat 
feet. 

U.S. women have the best of it because 
they have far more mechanical and elec- 
trical gadgets working for them than their 
sisters elsewhere. But no woman, warned 
Britain’s Dr. Annis Gillie, should stand 
up for any work that she can do sitting 
down. Kitchen tables, counters and sinks 
are too low for many women, she com- 
plained: they have to stoop, which strains 
the spine and causes low back pain, and 
they have to thrust the head forward, 
which often inflames the neck muscles. 

A good word for housework came from 
another British delegate. Said Dr. Nina 
Kellgren: “There is no reason why house- 
work [properly done] should produce dis- 
orders in joints, muscles and tendons, 
[because] the movements involved in 
housework are varied and include all the 
joints of the body, and are therefore 
essentially healthy.” 
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. Great Dane wins again 
—completes championship! 


Handler Jerry Rigden, who has taken 
many dogs over the championship trail, 
poses Gay Belle of Vakeck prior to 
showing the Great Dane. Says Rigden, 
“There’s a real joy in going before the 
judges with a dog that’s full of vitality 
and looks the picture of health. It takes 
a good, steady diet to bring this out in 
a dog. And Dash Dog Food does a 
wonderful feeding job for the dogs I 
show—it’s fortified with liver!” Start 
your dog on Dash today. See the differ- 
ence Dash makes! 


Armour and Company 
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EDUCATION 





Just in Case 


School Superintendent Alexander J. 
Stoddard of Los Angeles did not want 
parents to become alarmed at any wild 
tales their children might tell of the new 
doings. So he wrote out a careful letter 
and gave each pupil a copy to take home. 
From now on, said the letter, atomic 
bombing drills would be a regular part of 
the 1950-51 school program. The drills 
had been thoroughly worked out, would 
be repeated so often “that immediate re- 
sponse will become a habit” (e.g., “drop 
immediately to the ground or floor, face 
down .. .”). Of course, added Superin- 
tendent Stoddard, “we sincerely hope that 
all of our plans and procedures . . . will 
never have to be put into actual use.” 


Revolt at Washington 


The physical examination of freshmen 
coeds at the University of Washington 
early last week seemed to be proceeding 
quite as usual. The girls answered ques- 
tions, had their blood pressures taken, got 
weighed, thumped and X-rayed. Then 
came a procedure that took some of the 
girls by surprise. One by one, they were 
ushered into a private room. There, as 
they stood naked before a camera, a wom- 
an attendant took three full-length photo- 
graphs—front, back and profile. In the 
rush, attendants did not have time to ex- 
plain to everyone what all the photo- 
graphing was for. 

Later, some girls began to wonder, They 
told their parents, and the parents began 
wondering too. Why were the nude pic- 
tures taken and what would become of 
them? By midweek, angry parents had 
swamped the office of President Raymond 
B, Allen with protests. 

President Allen acted with dispatch. 
He impounded the 852 negatives, locked 
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them up and suspended all photographing. 
But he was not in time to silence the 
howls. Newspapers picked up the story, 
splashed it into headlines (NUDE POSING 
OF COEDS RISES STORM ., .). To a good 
many readers, the whole affair sounded 
like some sort of campus peep show. 
Body & Temperament. Actually, there 
was a longer explanation. As the week 
passed, other colleges and universities, 
including Barnard, Smith and Harvard, 
acknowledged that they also took such 
photographs, and that some of them had 
been doing so for 20 years as part of the 
work of the physical education depart- 
ment. Most schools said they used the 
photos to point up posture defects to the 
student himself. Others—with the Univer- 
sity of Washington planning to participate 
this year—turned the pictures over to 
Psychologist William H. Sheldon, 50, of 
Columbia University’s medical school. 
Psychologist Sheldon (Time, July 1s, 
1940) has never made any mystery of 
what he was up to: for 25 years he has 
been studying the relationship, if any, be- 
tween physique and temperament. Though 
they probably never knew it, thousands of 
students from at least 30 colleges and 
universities have been duly classified as 
endomorphs (round, soft, usually physi- 
cally weak), mesomorphs (square, hard, 
unusually rugged), ectomorphs (fragile, 
spindly, stringy), or a combination of 
types. He has written three books on his 
findings, has two more in the works. 
Prediction & Reaction. According to 
Dr. Sheldon, a blend of “morphs” him- 
self, people’s temperaments are apt to fit 
their physiques.* Endomorphs are likely 


* Sheldon's idea goes back as far as Hippoc- 
rates, who classified physiques into two types: 
phthisic habitus Gong and thin) and apoplectic 
habitus (short and thick). 


DATE 


These gleaming buildings of brick and glass, designed by Architect Walter P. 
Gropius of the Harvard faculty, form the new “Yard” that Harvard has just 
built for graduate students. To some Ivy-Leaguers, they might come as quite 
a shock—as if an array of white-enamel kitchen cabinets had been placed in a 
parlor of stately antiques. Actually, the buildings are true to an old Harvard 
tradition. From colonial, to Bulfinch Federal, to Victorian Gothic, to r9th Cen- 
tury Romanesque, Harvard has moved with the tides of U.S. architecture. 
With its new graduate center, the university could clearly feel up to date. 
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MEN OVER 25 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 


00 
TO Ayoip THAT GREASY | 
ABUNDANT? 





If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down, 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 


your next haircut, 


? After tea application. 


\ 
Like to try Kee or the K 


ask your borber 


KREML 
Hale (onic 


IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oi! base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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Burgess Meredith, famous Broadway and Hollywood star 


. Burgess 





ACTORS’ 
FACES 


Meredith 





Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Burgess Meredith finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 


Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 


appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has _ 


adced an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 


excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 

Now—every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- 
derful new “Extract of Lanolin!” 
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to be amiable and slow; mesomorphs, 
vigorous and aggressive; ectomorphs, in- 
hibited and cautious. Further, he has 
found his types particularly susceptible to 
certain diseases, €.g., mesomorphs to acute 
appendicitis. Usually, says Sheldon, a per- 
son’s physique can help indicate what sort 
of reaction he will have under stress, what 
sort of diet he needs, what sort of work 
he will excel in. 

All this long ago won the respect of 
Sheldon’s scientific colleagues. But to pro- 
testing parents at the University of Wash- 
ington, science seemed to be going too far. 
In fact, science seemed to be invading the 
privacy of mankind. In the face of the 
storm, President Allen admitted that 
staffwomen had been guilty of a blunder 
at least: they had not fully explained to 
the girls why they were posing or that the 
posing was voluntary. 

At week’s end, Dr. Allen took all 852 
negatives to a university furnace room 
and chucked them into the flames. 


San Quentin v. Socrates 


In a bleak, green-walled hall of Cali- 
fornia’s San Quentin Prison one day last 
week, an odd sort of jury—two murder- 
ers, one sex offender, assorted thieves and 
forgers—solemnly took their places at a 
table before an audience of fellow con- 
victs. The case before them was an old 
one: Athens v. Socrates. The evidence: 
Plato’s Apology, in which Socrates de- 
fends himself against charges of corrupt- 
ing the youth of the city, and the Crito, 
in which the old prisoner refuses a chance 
to escape. 

The 13-man jury had thumbed the evi- 
dence carefully, and all had their argu- 
ments ready: San Quentin, like hundreds 
of other U.S. communities, was starting 
its own Great Books discussion group. 

Visiting Moderator James L. Hagerty, 
professor of philosophy at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, popped the opening question: “Was 
Socrates guilty or not?” Thereafter, it was 
mostly up to the 13 men on the jury. 

Al argued for a verdict of guilty. “Soc- 
rates made a nuisance of himself. He was 
a gadfly,” said Al. Jack the Actor object- 
ed. “Socrates believed that free thinking 
was the prime requisite of living the good 
life. How could that make him guilty if 
that’s all he tried for?” Theo the Lawyer 
agreed: “‘There was no law on the books 
that Socrates violated. This was simply a 
trumped-up charge. I say he did not get a 
fair trial...” 

Nonsense, said Oliver, who was also a 
lawyer on the outside. “Socrates wasn’t 
guilty in our eves, but he was in Athenian 
eyes.” Lawyer Oliver did admit, nonethe- 
less, that Socrates had found “a new 
method of arriving at truth.” “Aha!” 
cried Theo triumphantly. “If he arrived at 
truth, then he can’t be guilty.” 

Lawyer Theo seemed to have a bare 
majority on his side. The jury’s vote: 7 to 
6 in favor of Socrates. On whether Socra- 
tes was right in refusing to skip town, no 
vote was taken. Quipped Moderator Hag- 
erty: “The purpose here is not to free 
someone, but to free your minds.” Added 


| Hagerty: “A beautiful discussion.” 
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RELIGION 


Sympathy & Division 

Can a Christian find good in Commu- 
nism? It depends where he looks, says 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Speaking last week in London's 
red brick Church House, in the shadow of 
Westminster Abbey, the archbishop de- 
nounced “the black tyranny of . . . athe- 
istic and imperialistic Communism” in 
Eastern Europe. But he thought that 
Communism in the Orient might wear a 
different guise. Said he: 

“In the Far East, it can easily be seen 
not as a tyranny but, at present, as a lib- 
eration. . . from social evils too long and 





Keystone 
ARCHBISHOP FISHER 
Asiais not Europe. 


unheedingly accepted. Realization of this 
fact must make us feel acute sympathy for 
Christians in China, for instance, who, 
while quite uncertain how things may 
work out in the future, acknowledge that 
the present regime is morally and socially 
preferable to the corruptions and ineffi- 
ciency and exploitations of the regime it 
replaced.” 

As for Roman Catholicism, the arch- 
bishop showed something far from “acute 
sympathy.” He was much less patient with 
Rome than with Peiping. Said he: “The 
times are inimical to freedom. All who 
value it on Christian grounds should stand 
together. The Vatican has several times 
recently called for a common front among 
Christians: it is tragic that the Roman 
Church at the same time says and does 
so much to make a common front im- 
possible.” 

On behalf of the Church of England, 
the archbishop renewed his attack on the 
imminent proclamation of the Catholic 
dogma of the Assumption “as increasing 
division among Christians, and that over 
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When you're going somewhere, you want 
to be there when you arrive. 

Go Santa Fe. You leave on your trip 
when you plan to leave. 


You arrive relaxed, refreshed, 
at a convenient station right downtown, 
close to your hotel or office 


Travel Santa Fe and you choose 
accommodations to suit yourself. 
You get privacy as you like it. You have 
room to roam around when you want it. You 
enjoy wonderful Fred Harvey meals. 


You be the judge. Go Santa Fe 
all the way! 
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a point of doctrine which is in no way di- 
rectly related to the Gospel and is quite 
irrelevant to the saving of men to Christ.” 
He added an attack on the recent papal 
encyclical Humani Generis (Time, Sept. 
4) for “statements and arguments so far 
removed from the conception of Christian 
truth held outside the Roman Church that 
their publication and enforcement cannot 
but increase the isolation of that com- 
munion and must make any approach to 
understanding more diffrcult . . . The Ro- 
man Church takes its own line and does 
not stand as an ally toward other Chris- 
tian bodies in the cause of freedom. For 
there are parts of the world in which the 
Roman authorities permit without protest 
and even encourage the use of political 
compulsions in their own favor against 
Christian bodies not of their obedience, 
and sometimes with the design of ending 
their existence.” 


The Wounds 


Uptergrove, a one-store, two-church 
hamlet 86 miles north of Toronto, strad- 
dles Ontario Highway No. 12. Its 204 peo- 
ple are almost equally divided between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. Both 
groups have known Mrs. Donald McIsaac 
all her life. She was born Eva Baye, 
granddaughter of a full-blooded Indian 
brave on the nearby Huron reservation. 
As a dark, pretty girl with pigtails, she 
went to Fair Valley public school, later 
married Farmer Don Mclsaac and bore 
him eight children. Now a stout, cheerful 
woman of 48, she still works on the farm, 
does her own housework, looks after her 
husband and six surviving children. 

Six days a week, Mrs. McIsaac is much 
like any other small-town matron. But for 
three hours every Friday evening, for the 
past ten years, she has suffered ecstatic 
agonies. She bears the stigmata—wounds 
corresponding to those of the crucified 
Christ. 

"Most Peculiar." In the current Mac- 
Lean’s magazine, Frank Hamilton de- 
scribes Mrs. MclIsaac as one of the most 
remarkable stigmatics in history. Says 
Hamilton: “Of the wounds’ existence 
there can be no doubt.” The first of Mrs. 
MclIsaac’s stigmata appeared in 1937—a 
small, painful sore on the back of her 
right hand. Over the next three years, 
other wounds developed. At the direction 
of James Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop 
of Toronto, the church arranged for long, 
detailed examinations of Mrs. MclIsaac at 
two hospitals by Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish doctors. 

“The wounds are most peculiar,” re- 
ported a Protestant physician. “Those on 
the hands and feet are square. On the 
backs of the hands and on the insteps they 
are dark and slightly hard. On the palms 
and the soles they are somewhat smaller 
and rather reddish in color, and are cov- 
ered with a sort of transparent tissue. The 
wound in the left side is deep, and shaped 
like a long, narrow diamond. On the head 
under the hairline there are numerous 
small wounds, mostly circular in shape. 
On the back there are several crosswise 
reddish marks, rather like lash marks.” 
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Ecstatic Trances. During her two hos- 
pital examinations, totaling five weeks, 
Mrs. MclIsaac was not left alone for a 
moment day or night. “The examining 
doctors made many tests Blood 
smears were taken during the Friday 
nies and compared with blood smears 
made on other days. Another test had to 
do with the time the agonies begin and 
end—invariably 6 and 9 p.m. In this test 
the time was surreptitiously advanced 44 
hours. Mrs. MclIsaac had no clock or 
watch in her room, and her daily schedule 
and meals were altered to give her the im- 
pression that it was later than it was. But 
the agonies still began at 6 and ended at 
9 by the right time.” 

Said a Protestant doctor who took part 
in these examinations: “Mrs. Mclsaac 
was bright, lively and full of energy right 


ago- 





Gilbert A. Milne 
Eva McIsaac 
Saturday is not Friday. 


up until late Friday afternoon. During 
the early part of the week she was in very 
good health despite the marks ... On 
Friday afternoon the marks on her body 
began to lose their hardness, and towards 
6 o'clock they appeared more like fresh 
wounds, It was apparent that she was be- 
ginning to feel pain . . . She appeared to 
lapse into a trance. . . Her pain seemed 
to intensify to agony . . . Soon a drop of 
blood began to form at one of the foot 
wounds . . . Gradually the hands and the 
other wounds began to bleed. . . Toward 
g o'clock the flow of blood stopped, the 
pain seemed to go, and she appeared to 
sleep normally .. . On Saturday morning 
she appeared surprisingly fresh and youth- 
ful-looking, and in very good health.” 
Accepted Fact. During her three-hour 
ordeal, Mrs. MclIsaac into ecstatic 
trances. Afterward she describes her vi- 
sions. A Catholic priest who has investi- 
gated them terms their details accurate as 
to background, architecture, dress, man- 
ners and language: “In the visions of the 
Passion, for instance, not only does she 


goes 
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hear the vernacular of the time and place, | 


Aramaic, but distinguishes between dia- 
lects of this tongue. She describes the... 
Roman eagles, fasces and other objects in 
very simple language but in great detail.” 

The stigmata have not changed Mrs. 
MclIsaac’s life very much. She is sociable 
with her neighbors, but on Cardinal Mc- 
Guigan’s advice she avoids curiosity- 
seekers. -Her eldest daughter recently 
graduated as a nurse. Her eldest son helps 
on the farm, and the other children are 
still in school. Financially, the family is as 
well fixed as before—but no better. 

Not all the Catholics in Uptergrove be- 
lieve that Mrs. MclIsaac’s stigmata are 
God-given. Not all the Protestants are 
doubters. Visitors are surprised at how 
calmly her neighbors take her. But as one 
villager said: “It isn’t as if it was some- 
thing new. Been going on now for more 
than ten years. I guess we've just come to 
accept it as a fact and let it go at that.” 


Religious Illiterates 


“What does this college generation ac- 
tually know about the rudiments of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition?” To this 
question an article in the Christian Cen- 
tury last week answered: “It is almost 
ilterate.” 

R. Frederick West, who has taught 
religion in Texas Christian University, 
Lynchburg College, Va. and Wabash Col- 
lege, Ind., examined “nearly 2,000 stu- 
dents in both church and non-church col- 
leges.”” More than half of them, he report- 
ed ruefully, spell “prophet” as “profit.” 

Almost all had a religious background: 
in a typical group of 83 in a non-church 
college only three had none. Of the others, 
68 were Protestants, eleven Roman Cath- 
olics and one Greek Orthodox. Yet only 
four of the 83 could list all of the Ten 
Commandments; 70 could not name the 
four Gospels; 74 could not describe “even 
approximately” what Jesus stressed as the 
two greatest commandments.* 

To reach postwar college students, re- 
ligion “must bégin from scratch,” con- 
cludes Professor West. He believes that 
that is perfectly practical. Of the typical 
college student he writes: “His image of 
God is vague. But his hunger and thirst 
after righteousness and the things of the 
Spirit are keen, even if confused. The 
Bible is a strange new Book of Life to 
him. When he has a chance to read it with 
self-criticism and with Christian guidance, 
he is fascinated with it and with its lasting 
insights and demands. In spite of his re- 
ligious illiteracy, which mirrors our cul- 
ture and tends to blur his vision of the 
‘things which are God's,’ he is uneasy 
about the ‘things which are Caesar’s. . .’ 
His spiritual errors and ignorance often 
come more from his head than from his 
heart. Throwing the Bible at him will not 
heal his hurt, but opening the Book to 
him might help.” 


* Matthew 22:37-39: “Jesus said unto him, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” 
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Sure & Unshowy 


Before the final round of the U.S. 
Women’s Amateur Golf Championship in 
Atlanta, most of the experts confidently 
doped out the result. Chunky little Mae 
Murray,* 24, daughter of a Rutland, Vt. 
golf pro, was the sensation of the tourna- 
ment. In successive matches marked by 
sometimes erratic, more often brilliant 
play, she had downed longtime Argentine 
Champion Fay Crocker and former U.S. 
Finalists Dot Kielty and Helen Sigel. On 
performance, seven out of eight sport- 
writers picked Mae to win. 

In so doing, the experts overlooked 





Cesar Romero discovers Schenley 
for an Enchanted Evening 





GoLFreR HANSON 
She seldom strayed. 


another kind of performance. Beverly 
Hanson, 23, of Fargo, N.D., carried less 
brilliance in her bag, but she seldom 
strayed from par or from the fairways. In 
her own steady fashion, the lanky North 
Dakota girl had won seven of the nine 
tournaments she entered this year, and 
she was coolly bent on taking No. 10. In 
the final, while littke Mae made most of 
the spectacular shots, Beverly Hanson 
held to her sure, unshowy game, was 4 up 
after 18. On the 32nd, where Mae topped 
her brassie shot and recovered for a par 5, 
methodical Beverly was on the green in 2, | 
putted out for a birdie 4, had the cham- | 
pionship won, 6 and 4. 


Grudge Match | 


What started the fireworks in the Pa- 
cific Southwest Tennis Championships last 
week was a howling headline in the tab- 
loid Los Angeles Mirror: “LARSEN sTUPID, | 





LUCKY”—SCHROEDER. All week long, spec- 


* No kin to the ex-cinemactress of the same 
name. 
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“SCHENLEY’S A TREASURE,” says 
screen star Cesar Romero. “As Cortes, I 
sought the treasures of Old Mexico. In whis- 
key, Schenley’s the richest of them all!” 
~~ 
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“MAKE MINE SCHENLEY,” says Cesar 
Romero to the barman when dining out. 
“Good food and Schenley belong together!” 


FOR YOUR ENCHANTED EVENING, 
discover a treasure of enjoyment with 
smooth, sociable Schenley! 





BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N. Y. C. 
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hoped for a Schroeder-Larsen 
match. They got it in the semifinal round. 

Ted Schroeder, better known for his 
tennis than his diplomacy, felt he had 
good reason to sound off; Art Larsen, the 
new national champion, had been saying 
that he, not Schroeder, should have been 
named to the Davis Cup team. Ted had 
not competed for the national champion- 
ship, and he had lost three Davis Cup 
matches (“I take all the blame”), but he 
was still sure he could take Larsen any 
day in the week. Not particularly expect- 
ing to be quoted, Ted popped: ‘‘The trou- 
ble with Mr. Larsen is he is too stupid to 
realize how lucky he was [to win the Na- 
tionals |.” Ted went on: “Larsen not only 
has never beaten me [in four matches], 
but he has yet to take one set from me.” 

When he saw the story, Schroeder was 
as startled as Larsen, but he made no 
apologies. When the two met in their 
semifinal match Larsen promptly made 
Ted swallow a few of his words by taking 
the first set, 6-4, the second, 6-3. Ted 
could not get his big serve banging in, 
and Larsen’s deftly angled net shots were 
leaving him frozen-footed, 

But high-strung Champion Larsen be- | 
gan to be visibly annoyed with the ball | 
boys. Carried away by their private sen- | 
timents, the youngsters clapped for 
Schroeder (with the rest of the crowd) 
when he once broke Larsen’s service. After 
that, the ball boys never seemed able to 
do the right thing, whether they chose to 
retrieve a netted ball for Larsen or let it 
lie. Meanwhile, Schroeder found his big 
serve, ran out the last three sets, 10-8, 
6-3, 6-0. 

Schroeder congratulated Larsen on an 
improved game. Larsen explained his fail- 
ure: “I lost my touch.” In the final, 
against Australian Champion Frank Sedg- 
man, Schroeder lost his touch too, and 
with it the Southwest title, 9-7, 6-3, 6-2. 


Father's Day 


For the 150,000 Italians who jammed 
the city of Monza (pop. 69,000) one day 
last week, the final of the world cham- 
pionship motorcycle race was the sport 
event of the season. They got their lira’s 
worth out of the race; it was a thriller 
They also got an unscheduled added at- 
traction in the performance of Flagman 
Giovanni Curli, official in charge of sig- 
naling the start and finish. Flagman Curli 
literally stopped the show. 

When Curli flourished his flag at the 
start, 39 speed-happy cyclists roared off 
around the treacherous four-mile asphalt 
course. Soon, as expected, the race settled 
down to a duel between Italy’s Umberto | 
Masetti, 23, riding a Gilera, and Britain’s 
Geoffrey Duke, 27, on his Norton. For 
the world title, Masetti held a slim lead, 
22 points to 19, based on six previous 
races this summer (eight points for first, 
six for second, four for third, etc.). In 
the final at Monza, all Masetti needed to 
clinch the 1950 title was to finish no 
worse than second to Duke. 

Duke was soon careening around the 
turns at a hairbreadth too m.p.h., with 
Masetti just behind. On the tenth lap, | 
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@ Director of 20th Century-Fox’s “Captain 
From Castile” recently flew down South 
America’s West Coast via Panagra. “El 
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Associated Press 
La Motta Knocks Out DAUTHUILLE 
Advice from the corner. 


Masetti gunned to the lead, scored the 
fastest round of the day: 118 m.p.h. But 
the effort burned him out. By the 16th 
lap, halfway through the 200-kilometer 
race, Duke regained the lead and began 
to widen the gap with each succeeding 
round. Four and a half miles from the 
finish, he was leading Masetti by almost 
two miles. That was when Giovanni Curli 
suddenly waved his big checkered flag, 
signaling the end of the race. Startled but 
obedient, contestants throttled back, 
stopped, heard the amazing explanation. 
Flagman Curli had just heard what 
seemed to him vitally important news: 
Cyclist Masetti had just become a father, 
and in the excitement of the moment, it 
seemed to Curli that father Masetti de- 
served to know at once. The officials made 
the only decision really possible: the race 
had ended where the flagman stopped it. 
That gave the race to Duke, but the 
world title to Masetti, on points, 28-27. 





European 


Duke Leaps Masetti 
News from home. 
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Saved Before the Bell 


Sad, pout-mouthed Jake La Motta is a 
sturdy fighter with an in & out record 
who currently holds the middleweight 
championship of the world. He won it 
on a fluke 15 months ago from the late 
Marcel Cerdan (Tre, June 27, 1949), 
who fought, after the first round, with 
the handicap of a torn shoulder muscle. 
In Detroit, where Jake had the luck to | 
win his title, he defended it last week | 
against Frenchman Laurent Dauthuille. 
Jake was lucky again. 

For 13 rounds La Motta worked like a 
man in a doze: his footwork was sluggish, 
his left, normally sharp and stabbing, had 
neither punch nor pep. Twice the referee | 
had to step in to tell Jake to fight. In the 
14th round, the Frenchman jarred him 
with a right cross that almost floored the 
29-year-old champion for the first time in 
his ring career. 

Going into the 15th round, Dauthuille 
was well ahead on points, and coasting to 
the title; all he had to do was keep him- 
self covered up through that last round. | 
Instead, on advice from his corner, he 
chose to come out punching for a knock- 
out. And Jake came out of his doze, 

With less than half a minute of the 
fight remaining, the battered, bleeding La 
Motta suddenly saw an opening, fired his 
first good salvo of the evening. A right 
hook caught Dauthuille flush on the jaw, 
gave ringside cameramen one of the finest 
knockout pictures of the season (see cut). 
Jake’s sudden come-alive finish left some 
sportwriters unimpressed (“manufactured 
melodrama,” one called it), but it saved 
Jake’s title by the barest of margins: the 
fight had only 13 seconds to go when 
Dauthuille was counted out. 

It also saved reluctant Jake for the next 
challenger: deadly Welterweight Cham- 
pion Sugar Ray Robinson. In their meet- 
ing, probably in February, Jake would 
need all his luck and then some. 


Out of the Bullpen 


New York Giant baseball fans are a 
faithful lot whose loyalty has been 
stretched pretty thin for the past twelve 
years. While the Giants floundered around 
in the lower depths of the National 
League, the Giant fan has had to live on 
memories of Manager John McGraw’s 
fighting teams and of such great pitchers 
as Christy Mathewson, Fred Fitzsimmons 
and Carl Hubbell. 

Last week Giant fans were able to move 
back to the present again. Their favorites 
were in the first division, and they had 
found a reasonable 1950 counterpart to 
Hubbell in Righthander Sal Maglie, 
a sturdy, blue-jowled pitcher who proved 
this year that he could throw with the best 
of them. He was even making threatening 
gestures at Hubbell’s National League rec- 
ord of 46} scoreless innings. 

Once to Mexico. Five years ago, when 
Maglie left the Giants for the Mexican 
League, few fans were upset; Pitcher Mag- 
lie had never amounted to much. When 
Sal rejoined the team last spring, Manager 
Leo Durocher figured that, at 33, Maglie | 
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Writing of the Mark V Jaguar, Courtenay on the open road...I particularly liked 
Edwards, famous motoring authority, says:— the new steering which is light and positive. 
“Everything about it, the feel of it, the It corners like a racing car yet the springing 
way it goes, the way it sounds and the way with extra long torsion bars for the in- 
it looks has distinction! Its engine is as dependent front suspension gives a delightfully 
docile in city streets as it is impatiently fast smooth ride.” 


34 Litre Sedan $3750. 34 Litre Convertible $3850. 


XK120 3) Litre Super Sports $3945. Prices slightly 
higher in some inland States, Local Taxes extra. 
The Jaguar X K120 Super Sports with its 160 h.p. 


twin o.h.c, motor holds the world’s record for a pro- 
duction car with the remarkable speed of 132.6 m.p.h. 


Distributors—Eastern States: Hoffman Motor Car Co. Inc., 487 Park Ave., New York. 
States West of Mississippi : Chas. H. Hornburg, Jnr., 9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 








BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16-page 
booklet before you decide where you'll 
spend your vacation. Here’s the story 
of Bermuda...its sights, sports, shops, 
living... pictured in superb full-col- 
oured photographs ... together with a 
handsome map of the islands. Look 
through this booklet, and you, too, 
will fall under the spell of these de- 
lightful semi-tropical islands. Write 
for your copy today! 











----------------- 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. T-9 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 










IT’S FUN to fly quickly by 
plane ...or to enjoy a lei- 
surely trip by steamer. Your 
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might possibly make a relief pitcher. Du- 
rocher had a batch of strong-armed young- 
er men who looked more like starters, so 
Maglie sweated it out in the bullpen. 

In midseason, with most of Durocher’s 
younger throwers faltering, Maglie got his 
chance to start. He won his game in eleven 
innings and has been a mainstay ever 
since. Last week he made his eleventh 
start, pitched his eleventh complete game, 
won his eleventh straight. (His tenth— 
Time, Sept. 18—was his fourth shutout 
in a row, tying a National League record. ) 
Sal’s eleventh straight was a bit of a dis- 
appointment. 

Now to Sleep. The day was drizzly, 
so wet that groundkeepers at the Polo 
Grounds had to shovel sawdust around 
the mound to give Maglie some solid foot- 
ing. He struggled with a wet baseball for 





Associated Press 
PITCHER MAGLIE 
He made threatening gestures. 


six innings trying to keep his sweeping 
curve under control. He succeeded well 
enough: not a member of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, including Slugger Ralph Kiner, 
had managed to cross the plate. Maglie 
had little more than an inning to go to 
break the record set by Hubbell* in 1933. 

Rookie Outfielder Gus Bell was the first 
Pirate to bat in the seventh. Maglie got 
two fast strikes past him, then fed him a 
low inside curve, “a pitch I had been get- 
ting Bell out with before.” Bell fell away 
from the ball, swinging as he stepped back. 
He struck it on a looping arc toward the 
right-field foul pole, 257 ft. away. The ball 
landed low and inches fair for a home run, 
the shortest (by 40 ft.) possible homer in 
any National League park. Though Maglie 
lost his chance at Hubbell’s record, by an 
inning and a third, the Giants won, 3-1. 
Maglie’s record: 16-3. 

Said Maglie: “At least I can get some 
sleep now.” 


* Now director of the Giant farm system and 
an interested spectator at Maglie’s performance. 
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From pig iron to profit | 
with the dotted line 


To make that profit, this big manufacturer 
must keep down not one, but nine operat- 
ing costs: buying, receiving, stockkeeping, 
producing, selling, delivering, billing, col- 
lecting, disbursing 

These are the 9 Main Jobs every business 

big or little must do. The business 
geared to do them smoothly, without red 
tape, gains every penny of profit that quiet 
efficiency yields 

Moore “dotted line” forms lower cost 
because they simplify systems and speed 
up work flow. A whole business pools its 
efficiency when forms are consolidated, 
writings reduced and handling speeded 

Moore makes every type of form for all 
business uses. They range from a simple 
2-part repair order pad to 14-p 

Sales Books for written continuous forms tha 


Every Business Operation 


rt machine- 
detach at 
the perforation—Moore’s dotted line 








Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms Should your business cut costs further? 
Continuous Register Forms Let a Moore representative show you forms 





and Registers 


that simplify and economize. Or write any 
factory: Niagara Falls and E 
DP St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex 
peedisets for Fast 

Carbon Extraction and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore 


Marginal Punched 
~ 
Sy 
ws 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories ar 


Fantold Billing 
Machine Forms 





Business Machine forms 


bution points in Canada also x * * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 





GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN... oNE OF A SERIES 





In democracies of the more extreme type there has arisen a false idea of freedom which is 
contradictory to the true interests of the state. For two principles are characteristic 

of democracy, the government of the majority and freedom. Men think that what is just is equal; 
and that equality is the supremacy of the popular will; and that freedom means the doing 

what a man likes. In such democracies everyone lives as he pleases. . . . But this is all wrong; 


men should not think it slavery to live according to the rule of the constitution; for it is their salvation. 


ARTIST: EDGAR MILLER 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA “fh 





THE PRESS 


Headline & Story of the Week 


From the Minneapolis Tribune: 





KOREAN COAL IS POOR 


Washington, D.C.—A.P.—The coal of 
South Korea is poor. 


Pride of the Regiment 

When the hard-fighting 27th (Wolf- 
hound) Infantry Regiment stopped a 
Communist tank drive on Taegu a month 
ago, the New York Herald Tribune’s pert, 
fearless Correspondent Marguerite Hig- 
gins cabled an eyewitness story of the 
four-hour battle. Last week, in a letter to 
the Trib, the regiment’s hard-bitten Colo- 
nel J. H. (‘‘Mike”) Michaelis complained 








Carl Mydans—Lire 
War CORRESPONDENT HIGGINS 
She left out something important. 


that she had left out something impor- 
tant. He supplied it: 

“Miss Higgins, completely disregarding 
her own personal safety, voluntarily as- 
sisted by administering blood plasma to 
the many wounded as they were carried 
into the temporary Aid Station [which] 
was subjected to small arms fire through. 
out the attack. . . The Regimental Com- 
bat Team considers Miss Higgins’ actions 
on that day as heroic... in saving the 
lives of many grievously wounded men.” 

Me-&-the-War, Slender, durable News- 
hen Higgins, who covers Korea in tennis 
shoes, baggy pants and shirt and a fatigue 
cap that usually conceals her bobbed 
blonde hair, has done more than win the 
admiration of soldiers in her front-line 
reporting. She has also forced her male 
competitors, who at first tended to regard 
her as an impudent upstart in the business 
of reporting battles, to admit grudgingly 
that she was their match when it came to 
bravery and beats. More than once, Mag- 
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Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 





Where would you go 


from here? 


A blood-chilling crash...and suddenly you’re in trouble! 
Accusations, police, damage claims... all the world seems 
against you. Where can you turn for help? 

The answer depends on what and who is behind your 
automobile liability insurance. If you are Hartford-insured, 
there'll be prompt, friendly help available from the nearest 
Hartford claim service man. 185 strategically located claim 
offices of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
are ready to serve you throughout the United States, Canada 
and Hawaii. What’s more, you can count on the sympathetic 
aid of a Hartford agent—usually located right in the com- 
munity where you are in trouble. At over 5,000 points you 
can easily locate the nearest agent or claim man by calling 
Western Union and asking for “Operator 25”. 

From then on, Hartford’s representatives are your repre- 
sentatives, acting swiftly and efficiently to help relieve you 
of trouble, worry and expense. 

Make sure your Automobile Insurance guarantees you this 
kind of help when and where you need it. The best way to 
be sure is to be Hartford-insured. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY a 

HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY & 

HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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... from its luxurious stream- 
lined Eagle passenger trains to 
its fast, dependable diesel pow- 
ered freight trains, Missouri 
PACIFIC employs every modern 
means to maintain an enviable 
record of service and safety, 











care and courtesy. 
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assures shippers and passengers, 
! alike, the finest facilities for 


transportation that science and 
engineering have achieved. 
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ROUTE OF THE EAGLES 


gie Higgins has jeeped or hiked to hot 
spots while other correspondents hung 
back, thus forced them to go along, too. 
Said one colleague ruefully: “She's either 
brave as hell or stupid. Her energy and 
recklessness make it tough on all the 
others.” She likes to send back such me- 
&-the-war stories as: “A reinforced Amer- 
ican patrol, accompanied by this corre- 
spondent, this afternoon barreled eight 
miles deep through enemy territory... 
The jeep flew faster than the bullets 
which knicked just in back of our right 
rear tire.” 

Correspondent Higgins travels light, 
usually carries only a typewriter and a 
musette bag of toilet gear, eats & sleeps 
where she can (often on the ground), 
insists on no billeting favors because of 
her sex. As an all-round journalist, News- 
hen Higgins may not be quite up to her 
Trib colleague, Homer Bigart (with whom 
her feud for beats is already a Korean 
legend), or with some of the other crack 
correspondents in Korea. But she tries 
to make up for it by getting up earlier, 
and if necessary, working 24 hours a day. 
Said one colleague: “There’s nothing she 
won't do for a story.” 

Campus Cub. Daughter of a globe- 
trotting businessman and a French moth- 
er, Marguerite Higgins was born in Hong 
Kong in 1920, got her schooling in France 
and the University of California ('41). 
During the summer after graduation, she 
cubbed for the Vallejo (Calif.) Times- 
Herald. While she worked for her mas- 
ter’s degree at Columbia's School of Jour- 
nalism, she landed her first Trib job as a 
campus correspondent, was taken on full 
time when she finished Columbia in 1942. 
She was sent to the London bureau in 
1944, got to Germany in time to cover 
the closing battles of World War II. At 
the Dachau concentration camp, while 
some correspondents dodged SS bullets, 
she and another correspondent jeeped 
blithely past and were the first reporters 
inside the central enclosure (an SS officer 
tried to surrender to her). 

After three years of able postwar re- 
porting in Germany, she became the 
Trib’s Tokyo bureau chief in late June, 
was one of the first reporters to get to 
Korea when the war started. She flew to 
Seoul's Kimpo airfield, joined the retreat 
to Suwon, later covered the heartbreak- 
ing retreats of green, outnumbered U.S. 
troops. (“This is how America lost her 
first infantryman,” she began her story of 
seeing Private Kenneth Shadrick fall in 
action.) She fought off attempts by offi- 
cers, worried about her safety, to ship her 
out of Korea (Time, July 24, 31), now 
stays at the front most of the time. She 
ranges such a wide beat that her New 
York office seldom knows where she is. 
This week, after days of suspiciously un- 
Higgins-like silence, they learned from her 
first delayed dispatch that Maggie Higgins 
had landed with the fifth wave of marines 
at Inchon and stayed with them under 
mortar and rifle fire and grenades until 
the beachhead was secured, She was mak- 
ing good an earlier promise: “I walked 
out of Seoul, and I want to walk back in.” 
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Kerchoo! 


From door to door in Atlanta last week 
went the Atlanta Journal’s Reporter John 
Keasler; he was out to test the hoarding 
instinct of housewives. In his bag he had 
seven pepper grinders and at each door he 
solemnly told housewives that “ground 
black pepper will be scarce” and they bet- 
ter buy a grinder and grind their own. In 
six hours, Reporter Keasler sold his grind- 
ers and this week in the Journal he glee- 
fully told how housewives 1) will buy 
anything if they think it’s a bargain, and 
2) pay no attention to what salesmen say. 

Reporter Keasler assured one housewife 
that “this kit will do absolutely nothing 
to solve your pepper worries.” To another 
he gravely said: “The pepper you buy in 


the store is nothing but undiluted, pure 





Tom Aldred—Atlanta Journal 
REPORTER KEASLER & HOUSEWIFE 
Also goldfish and cats. 


pepper. But this is the genuine synthetic, 
with absolutely every safeguard to in- 
crease the substitutes.” 

By such stunts, husky, 29-year-old Re- 
porter Keasler, a war veteran who broke 
in on the Journal (circ. 248,791) only a 
year ago, has made himself the most 
talked-about newsman in Atlanta. As a 
self-made smart aleck he has not yet been 
shot at or even punched, but he has given 
Atlantans plenty of provocation. 

To test their tempers, he drove around 
town blasting his horn at motorists ahead 
of him at stop lights. He crinkled paper 
continuously in movies, badgered sales- 
girls by such tricks as taking 10 minutes 
to choose between two pairs of cheap 
socks and going to the goldfish counter 
of a five & ten and insisting on buying 
an elusive little fish that was hiding on 
the bottom of the tank (it took the girl 
20 minutes to capture it). At Five Points, 
Atlanta's busiest intersection, Keasler and 
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Bayer Aspirin ete 
Is Ready To Go TARR 
To Work! 7 ha 








MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To see how fast it's ready to goto work, drop 
a Bayer Aspirintabletina glass of water, and 
time its disintegrating speed. What happens 
in the glass, happens in your stomach. 





In 14.5 Seconds A 
Champion Corn Husker 


>> _Husks 10 Pounds 
Of Corn 
.. But In Only 
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One reason Bayer Aspirin tablets 
provide amazingly fast relief from 
ordinary headache, neuritic or 
neuralgic pain is that they start disintegrat- 
ing almost instantly you take them... are 
actually ready to go to work in two seconds. 


This two second action is important be- 
cause fast relief is important when you're in 
pain. But there are other reasons why mil- 
lions use Bayer Aspirin. Among these are 
its effectiveness and its gentleness. Bayer 
Aspirin’s single active ingredient is sa re- 
markably effective, doctors regularly prescribe 
it for pain relief... is so wonderfully gentle 





to the system mothers give it even to small 
children on their doctors’ advice. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that have 
not stood the test of time. Use Bayer As- 
pirin for the fast pain relief you want and 
the dependable relief you need. Always ask 
for genuine Bayer Aspirin when you buy. 


NOW... BAYER ASPIRIN IN CHILDREN’S SIZE 


New 244 grain tablets (containing half the amount of 
regular size Bayer Aspirin tablets) provide proper chil 


dren's dosage as prescribed by your doctor. They're 
neither flavored nor colored, so they cannot be mistaken 
for candy. 30 Tablets—25¢. 





* Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 









Betty works at the Acme 
4q— Manufacturing Company. 
Every night she balances the 
office cash—the easy way. Her 
low-cost, hand-operated Bur- 
roughs gives her first-time 
accuracy ... cuts balancing 
time in half, 





Match your 
Business Tools 
to your 

Business Tasks 








Martha’s figure work at the 
Larson Lumber Company is 
all in feet and inches, Annoy- 
ing? Not at all! Her elec- 
trically operated Burroughs 
computes in fractions, gives 
her the right answers fast! 


At the Bon Ton, Emily spends 
hours listing sales by depart- 
ments. She'd spend a lot more 
time, though, without her 
two-total Burroughs. It sup- 
plies department totals plus 
a grand total of all depart- 
ments in a single run. 


SEE HOW THE RIGHT BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
MAKES YOUR FIGURING FASTER, EASIER, THRIFTIER 


With your specific figuring needs in mind, examine the new 
Burroughs line. Notice what a wide choice you have... 
how it includes the right adding machine for every figuring 
job. Then select the Burroughs that best suits your scheme 
of business, Look at it—smooth, smart and sturdy. Operate it— 
swift, sure and simple. Judge it on all points— 
you'll know there’s a Burroughs that will do your 
figuring work better . « . at less cost. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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| BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | 

i DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
| 
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: Please send me descriptive folder and | 

prices on Burroughs adding machines. OO | 
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Photographer Ed Pierce, who concealed 
his camera, snapped the faces of male 
passers-by as they watched a pretty model 
adjust her garter—and ran the pictures 
in the Journal. In Atlanta’s fancy cat 
show, Keasler entered an alley cat, made 
such a scene that a special class was 
created, and he won a blue ribbon for 
having the only entry in it. 

To the surprise of Keasler—and the 
Journal—no Journal readers have com- 
plained about Keasler’s antics even when 
they were the victims. Only once did 
Keasler make Atlantans really mad: that 
was last month when he posed as a hoard- 
er, went to a chain store and piled a 
basket high with scarcé goods. As other 
shoppers glared at him, Keasler feared 
for a while that he was finally going to 
get it. But all he got was a bawling out 
from a man who cried: “What should 
be scarce is people like you!” 


Wavering Compass 

When pudgy, greying Theodore Olin 
Thackrey started his left-wing New York 
Compass 16 months ago, on the ashes of 
the departed Star, he seemed to be well 
fixed financially. He got $750,000 from 
84-year-old Mrs. Emmons Blaine, daugh- 
ter of Reaper King Cyrus McCormick and 
cousin of the Chicago Tribune’s Bertie 
McCormick, who had given away ten of 
her millions for various causes and chari- 
ties. When & if the Compass ran through 
its nest egg, the chances were good that 
Aunt Anita would cheerfully ante up again. 
But last week Editor Thackrey made a sad 
announcement: The Compass has just 
about run out of cash and Aunt Anita was 
not available. Wrote Thackrey: “Since 
Mrs. Blaine’s serious illness last fall. . . 
it has not been possible to discuss further 
financing with her, and it does not seem 
likely that it will be possible to do so in 
the near future, if at all again.” 

If the Compass is to be saved, said 
Thackrey, it is up to the readers. He 
asked them to buy $300,000 in Compass 
stock at $10 a share, as a starter. As part 
of his sales talk, he gave out the first 
financial and circulation figures on the 
Compass’ first-year operations. They gave 
a rare peek into the costs of starting met- 
ropolitan newspapers these days but they 
were hardly encouraging to would-be in- 
vestors. 

The tabloid had taken in $1,081,458, 
chiefly from circulation at 1o¢ a copy, 
and had spent $1,595,570. Net loss for the 
first year: $514,112. Although the Com- 
pass has a tiny (25) editorial staff com- 
pared to other New York dailies, close to 
half the expenses were on the editorial side 
for reporters, wire services, cable tolls, etc. 
Advertising income, largely from amuse- 
ment ads, was only $187,807. 

The paper was still losing “several thou- 
sand” dollars a week and current circula- 
tion of 50,000 was still some 15,000 below 
what Thackrey estimated the paper need- 
ed to break even, In the face of these dark 
figures, there was no rush to buy stock. 
Thackrey reported many inquiries, but 
weekend mail brought a slim $3,000 worth 
of orders. 
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‘Toe is no way of knowing when 
this trusting young innocent will 
take her first ride in Body by Fisher; 
perhaps she has already had it. 


But we are well aware that many 
like her do travel in the bodies we 
build—and that knowledge acts as a 
sober charge and admonition to us. 


So we build Body by Fisher of stout 
steel welded to steel. We form each 
part of it—door panels, door posts, 
frame members, floors—for protec- 
tive strength as great as skilled 
engineering and fine materials can 
provide. 


We strive for utmost comfort, 
through generous dimensions and 


cushions built deep and restful. We 


seek protection of all passengers, 
young and old, through visibility 
that provides a wonderfully wide 
view of the road. We go a step fur- 
ther and insist that all windows have 
safety plate glass, which gives not 
only the clearest visibility, but the 
finest protection against shattering 
and splintering that can be provided. 





In. short, we seek to “handle with 
care” each detail of engineering and 
manufacture so that you may be 
sure your passengers of all ages are 
both comfortable and well guarded 
in their travels. 


To enjoy all this—all the protection, , 
comfort, beauty and roominess the 
Body by Fisher emblem stands for 
—make your next car a General 
Motors car, the only cars in the 
world that offer the plus values of 
Body by Fisher. 


Body by lKisher P4 — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars > CHEVROLET - PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE - BUICK « CADILLAC 











Have you a master painter in your home? 


-JAHESE DAYS, the chances are that 
I if your doghouse or kitchen 
chairs or window screens need a coat 
of paint, even your little twelve- 
year-old can do a pretty creditable 
painting job for you. 

For today’s paints and enamels 
are generally of such high quality 





factures precipitators, 
the wood-preserving industry. 


that it’s easy to do these odd paint- 
ing jobs around the house. The paint 
goes on so easily, covers so well, and 
dries so uniformly that it’s fun to 
paint nowadays. 

Partly responsible for the finer 
quality of modern coatings are two 
chemicals—styrene and phthalic 
anhydride. Styrene is a major ingre- 
dient of amazingly convenient inside 


paints. Resins from phthalic anhy- 


dride give other paint films tough- 
ness and durability. 

Koppers Company is a leading 
producer not only of these paint 
chemicals, but also other chemicals 
widely used by Americanindustries 
polystyrene, resorcinol, catechol, 
divinylbenzene, dibutylparacresol. 

We invite you to consult us about 
your particular chemical needs. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical 
Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Making Chemicals is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. It manu- 
roofing, paving materials, propellers, piston rings. It is a leader in 
It designs and builds most of America’s coke ovens, There 
are many Koppers products or services that will help your business, 





MUSIC 


Faith & Popular 


Sandwiched between the brash novel- 
ties and love-dove schmalz on the best- 
seller lists last week was a prayer set to 
music. Its composer was no professional 
songwriter. She was a 42-year-old Cincin- 
nati housewife named Gladys Gollahon, 
wife of a bus driver and mother of three 
children. Her song, Our Lady of Fatima, 
was the more-or-less accidental result of 
her own prayers. 

Like many another American, Gladys 
Gollahon had been praying for peace. As a 
Roman Catholic, she offered her devotions 
especially to Our Lady of Fatima, to 
whom many Catholics have long ad- 
dressed their prayers for the conversion of 
Soviet Russia. Mrs. Gollahon, who com- 
poses songs as a hobby, wrote out her 
prayer in simple high-school verse, turned 
out a sugary little melody on her piano, 
marked her score “slowly with expres- 
sion.” Sample: 





Dear Lady of Fatima, we come on 
be nded knee, 

To beg your intercession for peace and 
unity... 


Pleased with the result, she spent $2.50 
last spring to have a recording made. Then 
she took it to Cincinnati Disc Jockey 
(WCPO) Bill Dawes. Skeptical, Dawes 
listened to it. Said he afterward: “At first 
I thought it was just the mood I was in 
that made me like it, so in the middle of 
my show I said to my audience, ‘Friends, 
here is a little song. . . called Our Lady 
of Fatima. I'm going to play it for you 
. . . and I'd like to know what you think 
of it.?” 

He found out in a hurry: “Wham! Our 
switchboard lit up like a Christmas tree.” 
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Weavers Hays, GILBERT, HELLERMAN & SEEGER 
Quieting, on the double. 


One of the thousands who heard Our Lady 
and liked it was Robbins Music Corp. 
Scout Billy White. Robbins decided to 
publish it; in rapid succession, seven rec- 
ord companies rushed out versions for 
either their “popular” or “faith” lists. By 
last week, with three separate recordings 
by Singers Kitty Kallen (with Richard 
Hayes), Tony Bennett and Red Foley ap- 
pearing on Billboard and Variety popu- 
larity polls, Mrs. Gollahon glowed: “Why 
I feel like I’m dreaming yet. I didn’t even 
intend Fatima to be commercial. It just 
happened.” 


Out of the Corner 


Professional folk singing in the U.S. is 
mostly the province of a few long-haired 
purists who rarely get a hearing outside 
the clubs and recital halls where their 
small but fervent public gathers. Last 
week a group of four high-spirited folk- 
sters known as the Weavers had succeeded 
in shouting, twanging and crooning folk 
singing out of its cloistered corner into 
the commercial big time. 

Like most folk-song enthusiasts, the 
Weavers had been collecting and singing 
songs for fun for a long time. Among 
them, they had piled up a repertory of 
more than 700 numbers. 

Rumbling-voiced, 250-lb. Lee Hays, 35, 
started as a youngster in Arkansas, learned 
many of his favorites from country con- 
gregations when he was an_ itinerant 
preacher in his student days. Manhattan- 
born Pete Seeger, 31, left Harvard to 
thumb his way across country to see what 
he could pick up in the way of American 
folk songs. On the road he learned to play 
the old-fashioned, long-necked banjo, lat- 
er worked as folk archivist in the Library 
of Congress. Guitarist Fred Hellerman, 
24, and pretty, clear-voiced Ronnie Gil- 
bert, 24, developed their taste for folk 
music while they were counselors at a 
children’s camp in New Jersey. 








Work Songs & Lullabies. After the war 
the four met at Greenwich Village get- 
togethers, soon decided that their voices, 
plus Pete’s banjo and recorder, and Fred’s 
guitar, made just the right blend. Spon- 
sored by Red-tinged People’s Songs, they 
got enthusiastic but unremunerative back- 
ing from fellow travelers who have long 
claimed folk songs as their particular 
province. Mostly, however, they kept up 
their singing “for the hell of it.” 

Last winter they decided to try for full- 
time work at Manhattan’s Village Van- 
guard, where other folk singers (Richard 
Dyer-Bennett, Burl Ives and Josh White) 
got their start. After a one-night trial, 
they got a two-week contract at $50 a 
head, stayed for six months. Singing loud 
& clear or sweet & low, they found they 
could get noisy nightclubbers to quiet 
down for everything from Southern work 
songs and African chants to Indonesian 
lullabies and mountain hymns. 

A Couple of Favorites. This spring, 
Band Leader Gordon Jenkins heard them, 
liked them so well he persuaded Decca’s 
Dave Kapp to record a couple of the 
Weavers’ favorite songs: the Israeli Hora, 
Tzena, Tzena, Tzena, and the Lead Belly 
ballad, Good Night, Irene (Time, Aug. 
14), with Jenkins’ orchestra and chorus 
furnishing a fancy background. 

Last week, with /rene standing first, 
both sides of the record were on the hit 
parade for the eleventh time. Sales had 
boomed to more than a million and a 
quarter. The Weavers had moved to Man- 
hattan’s Blue Angel nightclub, before the 
end of the month were scheduled to dou- 
ble into Broadway’s Strand Theater for a 
total of $2,250 a week. After that, there 
would be more recording dates, and thea- 
ter and club offers from 30 cities. 

Although the Weavers had not lost 
their “singing for the hell of it” quality, 
they looked back a little wistfully at the 
not-so-old Greenwich Village days. “It’s 
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not so much fun now,” said Leader See- | 


ger. “Then we could improvise, sing what 
we felt like singing. Now we're so profes- 
sional we have to rehearse, arrange, set 
keys and all that stuff.” 


The Roman Group 

Since the war, Italy has been proud of 
its bumper crop of novelists, painters and 
sculptors. Considering the lively output,* 
Italians have a right to be. Last week, as a 
high point in Venice’s 13th International 
Festival of Contemporary Music, Italians 
listened with expectation to the latest 
work of three of Italy’s younger genera- 
tion of If festival-goers 
thought they would find any one strong 
new current, they were disappointed. The 
so-called “Roman Group” in modern Ital- 
ian music seemed to have as many direc- 


composers. 


tions as it had composers: 

@ Mario Peragallo, 40, has adopted the 
twelve-tone theories of Arnold Schoen- 
berg and Alban Berg, insists he tries to 
make “‘dodecaphonic music more beautiful 
. «. restore some forms of cadence and 
free melody.” At Venice last week his Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra jogged 
along with clearly marked rhythms and 
occasionally almost a melody. 

@ Mario Zafred, 28, r for 
Rome’s Communist L’Unitd, sneers at 
twelve-tone theories (“It's different 
from boxing, except in the ring you count 
only to ten”), prefers to follow Moscow- 
dictated formulas for 
music. The first and last movements of his 
Resistance Symphony brash and 
hackneyed enough to please the most fas- 
tidious commissar. But in the soft-spoken 
second movement and the effervescent 
scherzo, Zafred’s melodic sense and Latin 
high spirits almost rattled the composition 
off its one-track party line. 

¢ Guido Turchi, 34, follows a more con- 
servative line (“I detest exclusiveness and 
), relies on fine craftsmanship and 


music critic 


no 


“non-decadent” 


were 





dog 








ity more than experimentation. His 
annered Piccolo Concerto, with its 


simpl 


mild 





pensive string passages and brilliant tone 


colors, was the easiest to listen to of the 
three new works. 

Although their music didn’t help festi- 
val-goers determine Italian music 
might be heading, the three composers got 
a hearty welcome. The critic of the con- 
servative Corriere della Sera labeled Com- 
munist Zafred “a more brilliant and en- 
thusiastic Shostakovich, more harmonious 
and proportioned and . . . more sincere.” 
Turchi’s Concerto was “a jewel of balance, 
reserve and nobility.” Peragallo’s twelve- 
tone experiments were “more intelligible 
and ear pleasing” than most such attempts. 

As for the Roman Group, Turchi ex- 
plained that they are “not what people 
like to call a ‘school.’ ” They merely meet 
once a month to argue about music over 
plates of pasta and bottles of white wine. 
If they ever agree, it is because “we've 
gone through the common experiences of 


where 


to people.” 


* 


For news of a topflight postwar Italian 


sculptor, see Art. 
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SCIENCE 


Tritium All Around 


Every drop of ordinary water contains 
about 2,000 atoms of tritium, a key ingre- 
dient of the hydrogen bomb. This seem- 
ingly startling discovery was announced 
last week by Drs. Willard F, Libby of the 
University of Chicago and A. V. Grosse of 
Temple University. But no one need swear 
off drinking water—at least for that rea- 
son. Only one quintillionth (1/1,000,000,- 
©00,000,000,000) of its hydrogen atoms 
are tritium. An explosion is not likely. 












Tritium is the big brother of the hydro- | 


gen family. Ordinary hydrogen has one 
lone proton in its nucleus with an electron 
circling around it. Deuterium (heavy hy- 
drogen) has one proton and one neutron 





Assoc 
Cuemists Grosse & Lippy 
One in every quintillion. 


at 


in its nucleus. Tritium (heavy heavy hy- 
drogen) has one proton and two neutrons. 
It is feebly radioactive, with a half-life of 
about twelve years. Drs. Libby and Grosse 
detected it through its radiation in sam- 
ples of heavy (deuterium-containing) wa- 
ter. Its presence in heavy water had been 
suspected for some time, but not conclu- 
sively proved. 

According to Drs. Libby and Grosse, 
the tritium now on earth was formed re- 
cently by cosmic rays from outer space 
hitting and smashing nitrogen atoms in 
the upper atmosphere. During the confu- 
sion, some protons knocked out of the 
nitrogen make off with two neutrons in 
attendance. The threesomes pick up elec- 
trons and become tritium atoms. Eventu- 
ally they join with oxygen, form water 
molecules and fall to earth in the rain. 

Natural tritium is much too scarce to 
help the makers of hydrogen bombs, who 
will have to synthesize their tritium, pre- 
sumably in a chain-reacting pile. The only 
use for it in sight at present is to trace 
the vertical motions of ocean currents. 
Since short-lived tritium originates in the 
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atmosphere, only water that has been on 
the surface recently should have a full 
complement of it. Water that has spent 
many years in the ocean depths should be 
tritium-free. 


Love Song 

How a male moth can find a female— 
even at night, through fog, and as far as 
seven miles away—is a favorite puzzle of 
entomologists. The male moth flies un- 
erringly downwind, which rules out the 











| possibility that the female sends out odor- 


ous particles. In the latest Jnterchemical 
Review (research house organ of Inter- 
chemical Corp.), John P. Duane and John 
E. Tyler, both of Interchemical, suggest a 


| solution of the puzzle. 


Duane (an amateur entomologist) and 
Tyler (a spectroscopist ) teamed up to test 
the possibility that female moths send— 





Richard Ca ~Pix 
Mace Morn 
He tunes in, 


and the males receive-—mating calls in in- 
frared (heat) waves. The researchers first 
took the temperature of the female night- 
mating moth with a tiny thermocouple 
buried in the fur of her thorax, They 
found that it might be as much as 11° 
above the temperature of the surround- 
ings. Since all warm objects radiate in the 
infrared, the conclusion was that a hot- 








blooded female moth “must literally 
‘shine’ against a background of cool forest 
objects.” 

Next step was to study the character of 
the female’s radiation. Tyler knew that 
many organic chemicals, including some 
contained in moths, send out characteris- 
tic patterns of radiation with peaks on 
certain frequencies. So he examined a vir- 
gin she-moth with an infrared-recording 
spectrophotometer. Sure enough. She did 
not “send” evenly on all wave lengths. 
Her radiation curve showed a pattern 
with peaks and valleys. A male equipped 
to receive infrared might recognize this 
coded signal as a she-moth’s love song. 

How does the male receive the signal? 
With his antennae. Night-mating male 
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moths have magnificent, feathery anten- 
nae. If they are cut off, the amputee has 
trouble finding a female. 

Duane & Tyler examined microscopical- 
ly the tiny hairs on the side plumes of a 
male’s antennae. Their typical length var- 
ied from 40 to 80 microns (.00156 to 
.00312 inch). A more significant finding: 
“All variations in the length of the hairs 
appeared to be close to four microns or 
multiples thereof. It is noteworthy that 
four microns is one-half the wave length 
of eight microns, which is well within the 
emission band of the female.” Duane & 
Tyler suggest: “The male. . . moth has a 
tuned antenna array which is his receptor 
for locating the female.” 





Murray Garrett—Graphic House 
AUTHOR SCULLY 
In advance, a short circuit. 


Saucers Flying Upward 


For several months the lists of bestsell- 
ing books have offered multiple proof 
of man’s incurable yearning for marvels. 
Near the top of the “nonfiction” section 
stood Immanuel Velikovsky’s scientifical- 
ly preposterous Worlds in Collision (as- 
tronomy based on hashed-up mythology). 
Close below was L. Ron Hubbard’s Dia- 
netics (psychiatric home-treatment prac- 
ticed as a sort of parlor game). 

Last week both books were threatened 
by a new rival in the science-fantasy 
field. Frank Scully’s Behind the Flying 
Saucers (Henry Holt; $2.75) was amaz- 
ing its staid publisher with steadily mount- 
ing sales. 

The Little People. Scully, author of a 
big-selling humorous anthology called Fun 
in Bed, is a Hollywood columnist for Va- 
riety, show business’ smart-cracking trade 
sheet. On nearly every page of his solemn 
book is proof that he may not know much 
about science but that he is, as they say 
in show business, an “operator.” 

Author Scully short-circuits his critics 
in advance by an inverted appeal to “mil- 
itary security.” Flying saucers are real, he 
states, and are of non-earthly origin; at 
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least three flying saucers have been cap- 
tured in the southwest, along with their 
scorched crews of extraterrestrial midgets. 
But all the “scientists” who examined the 
craft have been silenced, Author Scully 
says, by threats from the Government, 
egged on by the Air Force. “You've got to 
believe me,” says Scully in effect, “all in- 
formed denials are official lies.” 

One More Wonder. Scully got his start 
as a flying-saucer expert by association 
with talented Oilman Silas M. Newton of 
Denver, who, he says, locates oil deposits 
by their microwaves (microwaves do not 
penetrate rock). Through Newton, Scully 
met a mysterious “Dr. Gee,” who does 
similar feats by detecting “magnetic 
waves” (which do not exist) with a mag- 
netron (a radio transmitter tube, not a de- 
tection device). Flying saucers, says Dr. 
Gee (quoted by Scully), travel among the 
planets by magnetism. Their 34-ft. crew- 
men have perfect teeth with no cavities. 
For food they carry little wafers. One wa- 
fer was dunked in a gallon of water. “It 
swelled up and overflowed. It was fed to 
guinea pigs and they thrived on it.” On 
another memorable occasion, Dr. Gee saw 
several little men hop into an undamaged 
space saucer and make it disappear like 
a “hallucination.” 

Measured for scientific credibility, 
Scully’s science ranks below the comic 
books. Rival “operators,” including Va- 
riety’s Joe Laurie Jr., who reviewed Be- 
hind the Flying Saucers, suspect that 
Scully may be kidding. In any case, his 
book’s quick success is an interesting 
comment on the public’s dazed state of 
mind toward recent scientific wonders. 
After accepting atomic energy, radar, etc., 
presumably the public could swallow al- 
most anything. Why not believe Dr. Gee’s 
saucer-borne midgets flying in from the 
depths of space? 

One More Denial. The present-day ef- 
fectiveness of “military security” (e.g., 
during construction of the atom bomb) 
has made the public suspicious of all offi- 
cial denials, What sort of new, fantastic 
wonders may be concealed behind the 
denials? Modern air engines (turbojets, 
ramjets, rockets) are powerful enough to 
make almost anything fly. Disc-shaped 
helicopters with ramjets on their rotor 
edges are not impossible. They are not 
midget-manned space ships but their test 
flights might have provided a base for 
flying saucer reports, 

Theoretically, of course, invading space 
ships are not impossible. The point is that 
neither Scully nor any other purveyor of 
flying-saucer tales has yet produced firm 
evidence that they exist. There are no 
convincing photographs of them. Scully 
says he has handled metals they are made 
of (harder than diamond, with melting 
points above 10,000°), but no such mirac- 
ulous stuff has yet been reported by any 
reputable laboratory. 

Last week the Air Force, in a rather 
tired voice, denied once again that it has 
ever found any evidence of any space 
ships or that it is concealing any of its 
own, Once again, flying-saucer enthusi- 
asts were unconvinced. 
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Down with the East 


Works of genius can really mix up a 
neighborhood, or so some residents of 
West Hartford, Conn. maintain. Two years 
ago the nation’s most noted architect. 81- 
year-old Frank Lloyd Wright, designed a 
theater for West Hartford, and ever since 
then the townspeople have been squab- 
bling about whether it should be built. 
Wright’s backers recently proposed a ref- 
erendum to decide the issue, but last week 
his opponents got a temporary injunction 
to stop it. That brought the old man him- 
self roaring down on them out of the West. 

Wright’s design called for a hexagonal, 
unornamented theater built of lightweight 
metal. To eliminate what he calls “the 
peep-show character” of conventional 


ART 


gini and Venanzo Crocetti to replace them 
with bronze bas-reliefs celebrating the his- 
tory of the church. Critics mildly ap- 
proved the Vatican’s conservative choices, 
raised a chorus of hurrahs when they 
learned that it had also commissioned 
Giacomo Manzu, a controversial modern, 
to do a side door. 

Used only for funerals and known as 
the “Door of Death,” Manzu’s door is off 
to the left of the others. The assignment, 
exulted Manzu, was “the best of the three. 
The other doors will always be open, but 
mine will remain closed so everyone can 
see it.” 

All three artists had submitted clay 
sketches to a competition jury consisting 
of four churchmen and three lay art ex- 
perts, had been selected as the winners in 
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theater productions. Wright had elimi- 
nated the proscenium arch, set the stage 
far out into the auditorium. His theater, 
Wright rumbled last week, was not just 
one more place to stage shows: “We are 
fighting to save the theater which needs 
new tools if it is to come abreast of the 
medium of movies. We thought this was 
a good place to begin our crusade.” 

But Wright was wrong, he decided on 
second thought. “The East,” said he after 
he was told of the injunction, “is finished. 
Its best material went west. In the East 
the old ladies sit around knitting and wait- 
ing for the young to grow up and when 
they do they won’t let them do anything 
- . . This is a disgrace and it will go on 
record as an indictment of this region of 
the United States.” With that, Wright 
jammed his pork-pie hat on his head and 
took off for Wisconsin, 


The Door of Death 


Renaissance Sculptor Antonio Filarete 
completed the massive central doors of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral in Rome more than five 
centuries ago. His bronze doors were 
flanked, somewhat incongruously, by plain 
oak ones—and have been ever since. Last 
week the Vatican got around to the flank- 
ing doors, commissioned two traditional- 
ist Italian sculptors named Alfredo Bia- 
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a field of 76 contestants. The jury had 
little trouble picking Biagini and Crocetti, 
but Manzu’s case was different. 

At once simpler and subtler than the 
others, Manzu had modeled his door in 
very shallow, incised bas-relief to achieve 
an effect of depth through drawing and 
flat planes. The large left-hand panel of 
his door showed such great teacher-saints 
as John the Baptist, Augustine, Benedict, 
Ignatius and John Bosco. The right-hand 
panel included such confessor- and 
martyr-saints as Francis of Assisi, Domi- 
nic and Joan of Arc. 

Three years ago, Manzu was reproved 
by the Pope for modeling crucifixions in 
which all the figures were shown nude. 
Though his new figures were fully clothed, 
some Vatican officials still raised objec- 
tions. “The idea of putting a woman [St. 
Joan] in an armored suit,” huffed one 
elderly monsignor, “may be nice for the 
cinema but not for St. Peter's.” 

A non-clerical member of the jury, 60- 
year-old Alberto Gerardi, director of the 
Rome Art Institute, finally won approval 
for Manzu. His work, Gerardi argued, 
“corresponds to the esthetic . . . require- 
ments of our times. Neither the church 
- . . nor art in general can stop at posi- 
tions reached centuries ago.” 

At 42, Manzu ranks with Marino Marini 

















Something new in butter —or rather, butter 
in something new. The first new and different 
butter wrapper in years. It's Rhinelander 
Aqua-Tuf greaseproof parchment. Butter pack- 
ers agreeable to saving money would do well 
to investigate. 


“ss [PACKAGED FOOD |= Fy) 









In a modern food store the other day an 
observer noted 33 items packaged in G&G* 
Task Papers—on a section of shelves only 12 
feet long. Evidence indeed of the versatile 
utility of these fine papers. 
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The succulent shrimp is a midget in size, 
but upon his savory flesh is based big business 
indeed. He's wet, fat, and perishable, and 
packaging him properly has proved certain 
Rhinelander G&G* Task Papers exactly right 
for the job. 


*Glassine ond Greoseproof — the functional 
popers that do so many tough jobs well. 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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THE PANTHER (F9F) 
U. S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


In a steep bank, a GRUMMAN PANTHER shows 
its claws . . . six 5-inch rockets destined soon to 
rip into enemy armour. Operating from .carrier 
bases, the PANTHER may seek targets of oppor- 
tunity or work in close support of ground troops, 
Its effectiveness has made it highly respected .. « 
particularly by North Koreans! 


ATRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 











(Time, Feb. 27) as Italy’s top sculptor. 
The stocky, intensely religious Milanese 
never went to art school. A stucco worker, 
he turned to sculpture 20 years ago and 
found he could make a living teaching 
what he had never studied. Manzu hopes 
to complete his Vatican commission in 
four years, and that it will “resist the 
centuries.” Says he: “I would give all my 
blood for this door.” 


Off the Shelf 


The big art news last week in Rome had 
to do with sculpture (see above), but 
Romans had a second story that interest- 
ed them almost as much: the case of the 
missing Raphael. 

The painting in question was a Madon- 
na miniature done by Raphael in 1501 
when he was just 18. Its owner, Professor 
Tullio Gramantieri, had refused as much 
as $75,000 for it. Then, 24 years ago, it 





RAPHAEL MADONNA 
No stranger. 


was stolen from the professor’s apart- 
ment. Until last week, Rome's police were 
stymied. 

A tip from a Rome art dealer put them 
on the track. The dealer had been visited 
by a distinguished-looking stranger who 
said he had a miniature by Raphael which 
he would sell for only 2,000,000 lire 
($3,200). Suspicious of the low price, the 
dealer put off the caller and called in the 
police. They set up a street-corner ren- 
dezvous, nabbed the distinguished-looking 
Stranger. 

He had the Raphael they were looking 
for, right enough, but he was not exactly 
a stranger. The police identified him as 
Franco Bertucci, a salesman and onetime 
plainclothesman on Rome’s own police 
force. The rest of the story, as the police 
told it: Bertucci had once consulted Pro- 
fessor Gramantieri about another minia- 
ture (which turned out to be a fake). In 
the course of the consultation, kindly 
Professor Gramantieri had hauled out his 
Raphael from its hiding place in the book- 
case. On a return visit during the profes- 
sor’s absence, the police were convinced, 
Bertucci had known just where to look. 

At week's end, the former plainclothes- 
man was awaiting trial in Rome’s Queen 
of Heaven jail; Professor Gramantieri, in 
view of all the publicity, was thinking 
about a safer place for his little Raphael. 
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PAR & TLFORD 


Priv ale > . a . founded 1840 


va Sfa mony of 
Gocw CLA Staighi L Whiskees 


—for those whose 


tastes go beyond 
Gentle in taste he ordivaey << 


-for Gentlemen es aiid aa 
of Taste Stock isa custom-made com- 


bination of Park & Tilford’s 
finest straight whiskies... 
care fully se lecte d, then skill- 
fully w edded tose the r for 
hetter flavor, finer bouquet, 
gentle r taste and richer body. 


It is all whiske yoevery dro, 


Park & Tilford has 
never been more proud of a 
whiskey ++.nor more certain 
that once you savor it you'll 
join the growing number of 
ue nile men ol good taste who 
order and re-order Park & 


4] A BLEND OF [F ~ Tilford Private Stock... 
“! , . 
~ STRAIGHT ; 

WHISKIES 





Pang BCD ano norte? 3 
: *& TiLpoup pisTILLe®' 
be . oan. * \ 





A luxury in lasle, not (n price. 
PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK « A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES + 86 PROOF 





“Cream separator, milker . . . dishwasher, freezer, modern 
range”... it’s easy to see that life on this farm is going to be 
easier and more fun, with electricity to lift the burdens of barn 
and household chores. Through Electric Power and Light 
Companies, and Rural Electric Co-ops, 92% of the nation’s 
farms will have electricity by the end of 1950....Much of 
this current will travel down country roads on a million miles 
of ACSR (Aluminum Cable Steel Reinforced) pioneered by 
Alcoa. Like the big ACSR that carries high-tension currents 
from city to city, it takes full advantage of the corrosion resist- 
ance, conductivity and light weight of Alcoa Aluminum to do 
an efficient and trouble-free job. Alcoa ACSR is another of 
the “better buys” in aluminum made possible by 62 years of 
Alcoa research and development in aluminum, ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF America, 1794W Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 






INTERESTED in aluminum conductors? Booklet 
“ACSR Rural Lines” catalogs Alcoa ACSR and Acces- 
sories. For information on insulated aluminum, write 
for “Question & Answer” book. Both free on request. 















FIRST IN 


The light metal 
that lasts 





RADIO & TV 


The Accused 


In Chicago, ex-Stripteaser Gypsy Rose 
Lee, more recently a novelist (The G- 
String Murders), was denounced last week 
as “an entertainer . . . reported to be a 
dear and close associate of the traitors to 
our country.” Shocked by what he had 
read of Gypsy in Red Channels (a print- 
ed listing of 151 alleged Communist sym- 
pathizers and sponsors of front organiza- 
tions), American Legionnaire Ed Clamage 
wired ABC’s President Robert Kintner a 
question: What did Kintner intend to do 
about What Makes You Tick? (Sat. 9 
p.m.), a new ABC show starring Miss 
Lee? Kintner, in reply, demanded proof 
that Gypsy was a Communist. The only 
“proof” Clamage could offer was Red 
Channels, 

Flatly denying everything, Gypsy cried: 
“Look at me—I haven't slept in four 
nights. I have a terrible case of laryngitis 
from screaming my innocence at people.” 
To the allegations of “front” activity, she 
said: “Entertainers are always being asked 
to help causes, and they all sound innocu- 
ous. Should we wire our Congressman to 
investigate before we do a benefit per- 
formance? I’m not a Red and never 
have been.” 

Other radio & TV entertainers were 
having Red Channels trouble: 

@ Singer-Pianist Hazel Scott, wife of 
Harlem’s left-wing Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell Jr., hurried down to 
Washington to tell the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee that she had never 
been knowingly connected with the Com- 
munist Party. She asked “protection” for 
herself and others “unjustly accused.” 

@ In Manhattan, Ireene Wicker, radio’s 
veteran “Singing Lady,” lamented that 
she had lost her sponsor after her name 
appeared in Red Channels. Her ex-spon- 
sor, the Kellogg Co., replied stiffly that 
“it was merely a matter of business.” 

@ In Manhattan, the entertainment un- 
ions cast about desperately for some means 
of clearing the air. Actors’ Equity con- 
demned firings “without opportunity for 
refutation of damaging insinuations. . .” 
The American Federation of Radio Actors 
considered inviting “advertising agencies, 
sponsors and networks to sit down and try 
to arrive at some solution.” One solution 
seemed some sort of informal “Loyalty 
Board.” But the Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica, whose president is South Pacific’s 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, denounced that 
solution as a “sorry plan for back-door 
censorship” and declared: “We do not be- 
lieve in a little censorship, any more than 
in a large.” 


Bigger & Better 

In the flood of radio & TV shows re- 
turning to the air last week, two stood out 
for technical and professional competence: 
(In radio, the venerable Jack Benny 
Show (Sun. 7 p.m., CBS) began its roth 
year before a studio audience so enthusi- 
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Montreal, the metropolis of Canada, is the 2nd largest French-speaking city in the 
world. Historically, as stockaded Ville Marie, it was the home of such adventurers as 
La Salle, Joliette, Marquette and Bienville who opened up the U.S. middle west and 
founded New Orleans, Detroit and Duluth. Commercially, it's the world’s largest 
inland seaport and cereal shipper. Industrially, its 4,091 plants have a $1,373,000,000 
yearly output. Recreationally, it offers tourists the old-world charm of London and 
Paris in vivid contrast with modern skyscrapers — which Otis as a citizen of Montreal 
and a builder of skylines has helped to plan since 1902. 












DOWN LIKE A BIRD 


Interested in unusual elevator 
service? The high-dive platforms 
of a Hawaiian swimming pool 
are automatic Otis elevators. 
Guests ride UP. But they come 
DOWN under their own power. 


IT'S OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


When we turn over the keys to 

a new installation, owners and architects 
alike are confident of its successful 
operation. Otis is the only elevator 
manufacturer that designs and 

builds everything — from 

pit to penthouse! 





WHAT ABOUT SERVICE? 


There's an Otis maintenance office, 
equipped with tools, parts and supplies, 
within one hour's drive of 90% of all 
elevator installations in the U. S. 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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astic that even the commercial (for Lucky << 

Strike) got as much welcoming applause kr aes We need 
as any of the cast. By now, 56-year-old - 

Jack Benny’s tightwad, pompous radio 
personality has become a U.S, institution, 
and the show’s humor lies as much in his 
familiar character as in comic invention. 
As always, Benny played the foil for the 
acid comment of his wife, Mary Living- 
stone, the booming illiteracy of Bandlead- 
er Phil Harris, the naive malevolence of 
Singer Dennis Day, and the jaundiced 
animadversions of Eddie Anderson as 
Rochester, Benny’s valet. There were in- 
dications that Benny was using his radio 
time as a dry run for his TV debut next 
month: the biggest laughs from the studio 
audience came from sight gags about a 









eesNOT WASTE PAPER” 


“There’s no inventory of out-of-date forms 
and advertising material in our stock room. 
We get only what we need at the moment... 
revise and/or rerun any job anytime. We 
can afford to because our printing’s done on 
a Davidson Dual.” 

In your own office or in the hands of your 
printer, a Davidson Dual handles much of 
your printing and cuts costs to a minimum, 
It gives you black 
and white or col- 
or, line and half- 
tone, by offset or 
letterpress. You 
need never run 
| large quantities to 

get the unit cost 
| down...and end 
up with obsolete 
material. Write 
today! 


Davidson val 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1022-48 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 











Art Selby 
Srp Caesar & ImocENE Coca 
For familiar situations, an accent. Travelers read 


milk-horse that were an imposition on 
millions of radio listeners. 
@ On TV, one of the biggest, and certain- 
ly the longest (24 hours) of the returning 
, 7 shows was Saturday Night Revue (Sat. 
Eagle VERITHIN leads | 3 5m. NBC-TV). The Revue is divided 
ae insoluble, so their | into unequal parts: the hour-long Jack 
marks will not smear or | Carter Show, a mélange of slow jokes and 
run under moist hands | vaudeville turns, and Your Show of 
or accidental wetting. Shows, brilliantly staged by Broadway's 
And exclusive Eagle | Max Liebman and reaching a TV high in 
processes also make | literacy, talent and theatricality. Stars of 
every VERITHIN lead so | Liebman’s show are Sid Caesar, TV’s best 
flexible and strong, it | home-grown comic, and tiny Imogene 
sharpens without waste Coca, an ex-nightclub comedienne, Wheth- 
to a perfect point that | et playing the part of young marrieds and TIME readers travel 
makes over 4,000 check | having the boss to dinner, or a fellow and 


AT’ marks before it needs | 2 &itl suffering through the false starts 
P resharpenine: and affectations of a date, they bring a - Ml find 
ated Bs : s satirical accent to familiar American sit- And you 





VERITHIN com 
VERITHIN 
VERITHIN 












viG)) fl) w ao uations. When Caesar and Coca are off- more travel advertising in 
alr 11 | a stage, the TV screen is agreeably filled by . 
oie NA less in quantities good dancers and singers, Far less agree- TIME 
PENTILS able are the commercials scattered jerkily 


TPs EAGLE PENCIL CO. throughout the entire Saturday Night Re- than in any other 
; Mm uteleler4lal 
*® Toronto | sponsors who foot the $60,000 weekly bill. g 
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Rotating Comics 


Patting his hands and batting his 
banjo-eyes, 58-year-old Eddie Cantor last 
week skipped through the Colgate Com- 
edy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., NBC-TV) and his 
first appearance on television, Though 
surrounded by bright young people from 
current Broadway shows, Cantor looked 
2s durable and sentimental as ever. He re- 
enacted skits from musicals of the ’20s 
and sang such old favorites as Ain’t She 
Sweet? and Ma, He’s Making Eyes at Me. 
Headlined Variety: “Cantor Sock in De- 
but .. . Vet Showman a TV Natural.” A 
twelve-city Hooper survey rated Cantor 
eleven points higher than CBS’s compet- 
ing Toast of the Town, long a runner-up 
to TV’s perennial No. 1 attraction, Milton 
Berle. 

To NBC, Cantor’s success proved the 
merit of a rotating plan devised to lure 
hesitant, big-name comedians onto tele- 
vision. Since few of the comics are eager 
for the grueling test of a weekly series, 
the Colgate Comedy Hour (sponsored by 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ) allows Cantor to 
alternate with Dean Martin & Jerry Lew- 
is, Fred Allen and Bobby Clark (Clark, in 
turn, will alternate with Bob Hope). NBC 
will use the same technique on a new 
series starting next month which will star, 
in rotation, Ed Wynn, Danny Thomas 
and Jimmy Durante. 

Appearing on TV no oftener than once 
a month, each comic gets more time for 
preparation of material, two weeks of re- 
hearsal instead of one, and fewer pressure 
headaches, “It makes particular sense,” 
says Executive Producer Sam Fuller, “be- 
cause some of these gentlemen are not as 
young as they used to be.” 


Program Review 


For the week starting Friday, Sept. 
22. Times, subject to change, are E.D.T. 
through Sept. 23, E.S.T. thereafter. 


Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Paul Kelly in The Married Look. 

Star of the Family (Fri. 10 p.m., CBS- 
TV). New variety series with Morton 
Downey. 

Your Invitation to Music (Sun. 3 p.m., 
CBS). Richard Strauss memorial program. 

Toast of the Lb age (Sun, 8 p.m., CBS- 
TV). Guest: Rudy Vallee. 

Call Me Madam (Sun. 8 8 p.m., NBC). 
Special preview of the forthcoming Broad- 
way musical, starring Ethel Merman. 

Colgate Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Starring Fred Allen. 

Theatre Guild on the Air a $:30 
p.m., NBC). There Shall Be No Night, 
with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

Philco TV Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Josephine Hull in Dear Guest 
and Ghost. 

Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon. 
9:30 p.m., NBC-TV). The Big Sleep, with 
Zachary Scott. 

Heavyweight’ Championship Fight 
(Wed. 10 p.m., CBS and CBS-TV). Joe 
Louis v. Ezzard Charles. 

Suspense (Thurs. 9 p.m., 
seph Cotten in Fly by Night. 


CBS). Jo- 
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"Prophet 


in his own country” 


writes Conrad Aiken 
about 
Leonard Warren 


“He has proved again what every new 
generation must apparently learn for itself, 
that the human voice is still the noblest 
and most moving of musical instruments. 
Leonard Warren is an American who 
proves that there are still great singing 
actors with us. To the majesty and power 
of a really sumptuous baritone voice he 
adds a controlled dramatic subtlety that is 





a delight.”-—Conrad Aiken, 


Have you heard Leonard Warren sing 
Bizet: Toreador Song 
Malotte: The Lord’s Prayer 


Dramatic Scenes from Verdi's Operas 


We have put together in a little book, 
photographs 
together 
with word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
If you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Camden, 


titled ‘Words and Music,” 
of the world’s greatest artists, 


Record Department 201, 


N. J. 
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husbands who 
want home-loving wives 
do themselves a favor by 
putting Lustertone in the 
kitchen! Its silvery stain- 
less steel beauty delights 


@ Wise 


a gal’s eye... its satin 
seamless no-scour surface 
smooths her temper... its 
lifetime no-upkeep endur- 
ance soothes her hus- 


band’s checkbook! 
ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 


Send for latest literature and 
you'll be amazed 
at cost reductions now possible 
through increased demand. Pin 
coupon to your letterhead, 











Available in a wide range of 
standard sizes, or costom-built 
54° to any plan. 
model NEW LOW PRICES NOW 
WITHIN YOUR BUDGET! 
*Sunwested Retail Price does not 
gue include fittings, state or local taxes, 
transportation. installation or spe- 
cin! services. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


7ErHerp yyree™ 


sow filer 





ELKAY Manufacturing Company Dept. H-12 
1874 South 54th Avenue, Chicago 50 

Please send free colorful catalog and new low prices. 
© Where can I see a Lustertone Sink? 

OI plan to build () To remodel kitchen 


Nn 
Address. 
City 





State. 
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Bronson Park in center of Kalamazoo 


Noted Scientist 


SHOW S~- 


Can a city's “goodness of living” be measured ? The late 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike, former president of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, analyzed 310 American cities. In “good- 
ness.of living” he ranked Kalamazoo among the leaders. See 
Dr. Thorndike's book “Your City” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 

You will feel the same about Kalamazoo, one of many fine 
cities in Outstate Michigan®* served by Consumers Power 
Company. 

Horace Greeley wrote: “Kalamazoo is the most beautiful 
place this side of the base line of Paradise.” That's how the 
hills and valley, lakes, streams and woodlands impressed the 
famous editor. 

Kalamazoo has three colleges — Western Michigan, Kala- 
mazoo, and Nazareth —all of high standing. The Civic Audi- 
torium is one of America’s best. Here the Civic Players 
present an eight-months season. The Kalamazoo Art Center, 
the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra, the Community Concert 
Association and the Kalamazoo Junior Symphony Orchestra 
offer exhibitions, concerts and recitals. 

Kalamazoo is exactly midway between Detroit and Chicago. 
Some 250 industrial concerns represent 100 different types 
of manufacturing. Raw and semi-processed materials are 
available. Workers are skillful. Labor-management relations 
are good. 

Kalamazoo is one of America’s largest paper centers, pro- 
ducing high grade papers, paper board and finished cartons. 
An outstanding manufacturer of pharmaceuticals and a leading 
stove and furnace company are located here. Other products 
range from fishing tackle to taxicabs. 





IN KALAMAZOO 


You've heard about the famous Kalamazoo celery. It is only 
one of many important agriculeural products of this fertile 
region. 

Another revealing fact: Kalamazoo follows the pay-as-you- 
go plan, and city and county governments are both free of debt. 

Here's a good place to work, live or establish an industry. 
May we supply further information ? 


Check These peduautages of 
Outstate Wichigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
% In the Great Market Center of America 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 
% No State Income Tax % Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 
% Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Fair Rates 
% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 


%& Woods, Lakes and Streams that Make This a 
Foremost Vacation Area 


RMATION WRITE 
ent Dept. 


I 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





WALL STREET 


Peace Shares 

With one big rush, the stock market last 
week wiped out the last of its losses caused 
by the Korean war—and then some. In 
the closing session of the week, the landing 
at Inchon pushed it still higher in a fever 
of trading that reached 820,000 shares in 
the last hour. Trading had soared past 
2,000,000 shares for three successive days, 
and boosted the Dow-Jones average of 30 
industrial stocks by 5.04 points, to 225.85. 

This average was still a shade below 
its mid-June—and bull market—high of 
228.38. But some stock averages with a 
wider cross section of the market (e.g., 
the New York Times index of so combined 
stocks) had already broken through their 
June peaks and reached the highest levels 
since 1931. The conviction that victory 
was closer also brought a shift in trading 
psychology. The favorites last week were 
the television, motor and other “peace” 
shares, hardest hit by scare selling at the 
outbreak of the war. 


GOVERNMENT 


Hoarders Beware 

As expected, the first order of William 
H. Harrison, boss of the National Pro- 
duction Authority, put a ceiling on busi- 
ness inventories to prevent hoarding of 
scarce materials. The broad order, issued 
this week, covered 32 materials, all the 
way from iron, steel, copper, gypsum 
board and industrial alcohol to burlap and 
nylon yarn. (Retail buyers were not af- 
fected.) Businessmen were warned not to 
accumulate materials “beyond what is 
needed for immediate production.” 

But Harrison assured steel and copper 
men with whom he conferred that what- 
ever businessmen had done to build up 
inventories before the order was issued 
was strictly their business. Said Harrison, 
in effect: “Any businessman who didn’t 
do a lot of forward buying would have 
been neglecting the interests of his firm.” 
Nevertheless, he added, now that the 
order was out, it would be vigorously 
enforced. 

Harrison’s views on inventory buying 
differed considerably from those of the 
Security Resources Board’s W. Stuart 
Symington. Before a Senate subcommittee 
Chairman Symington angrily denounced 
the few “unpatriotic chiselers” and black 
marketeers who had built up inventories 
and pushed prices up, notably in crude 
rubber. Symington even threatened that 
the U.S. might seize the stocks of such 
“hoarders.” 

Actually, as President Alan Grant of 
Manhattan’s C. T. Wilson & Co. (import- 
ers) told the subcommittee, the fact that 
the U.S. was short of rubber was the Gov- 
ernment’s own fault. It could have bought 
all the rubber it wanted for stockpiling at 
16¢ a Ib. last November; now it has 
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to pay ss¢ simply because world de- 
mand is so great and Russia is buying 
huge quantities. 

In any case, it was plain last week that, 
hoarding bans or not, the U.S. was going 
to be pinched for many materials because 
of the failure of the stockpiling program. 
And although he had not taken over the 
job until last November, just before 
many prices such as rubber started up, 
Munitions Board Boss Hubert E. Howard 
took the rap. Last week he handed in 
his resignation and President Truman 
accepted it. 


get orders or 2) how much of their facil- 
ities would have to be used if they did. 
Meanwhile, many a businessman was 
going ahead with business as usual. Those 
who did get orders took them in their 
stride largely because they were for prod- 
ucts they had been making only a few 
years ago. There was little waste of time 
and men, as in World War II. 

Bazooka Boom. Thus with no fanfare 
last week, the Ford Motor Co., which 
made airplane engines in World War II, 
took on the job of making Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp Majors for B-36s in Chicago’s 





BAZOOKAS AT AERONCA 


Robert Yamin 


Ominous signs, 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Wait Until March 


Before he quit this week, Munitions 
Board Chairman Hubert E. Howard (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS) gave a terse summary 
of the state of industrial mobilization. 
Said he: “We have programed practically 
every nickel that Congress has voted. . . 
[Out of] the $30 billion Congress is vot- 
ing for defense, some $14 billion is going 
for hard goods—guns, tanks, planes, elec- 
tronics, etc. . . . The guys who are going 
to have to make the stuff know what is 
expected of them.” 

Actually it was not quite that simple. 
Many a U.S. manufacturer was still in the 
dark last week about what was expected 
of him, chiefly because the Pentagon has 
not yet totted up a complete list of all the 
things it wants. As part of the Munitions 
Board’s general mobilization plan (Time, 
Sept. 4), thousands of sample contracts 
had been sent to companies, to go into 
effect when & if actual orders were placed. 
But many companies with such contracts 
did not yet know 1) whether they would 





vast onetime Tucker plant. To boost 
GR-S synthetic rubber production up to 
a maximum of 760,000 tons a year, Good- 
year and Goodrich rubber companies were 
asked by RFC to reopen the last two idle 
rubber plants. And where quick action has 
been needed, U.S, industry has jumped to 
the job, Example: to fill the U.S. Army’s 
need for 3.5-in. superbazookas to stop 
the Korean Reds’ T-34 tanks, Ohio’s Aer- 
onca Mfg. Corp., which had been making 
tank killers for only four months, recently 
tripled production (see cut). 

Despite the fact that most arms con- 
tracts were still in the planning stage, 
there were already ominous signs of pro- 
duction trouble, notably in the aircraft 
industry. Since it has the biggest batch of 
orders ($5 billion), the scramble for mate- 
rials was already shooting prices up. Ma- 
chine tools were up 10% and rubber goods 
15%. Warned the planemakers: the ap- 
propriations for the planes now on order 
were no longer big enough to pay for them, 

Hit Harder? The fast price rises and 
sudden shortages of materials made plain 
that the armament load would hit civilian 
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“SAVED 40% by switching from single 
‘hog rings’ to magazine-fed Bostitch P7 
stapling pliers for assembling divan 
springs...and got a tighter clinch,” 
reported this furniture maker. “Nothing 
like them for binding lead wires together 
in capacitors,”’ wrote an electrical manu- 
facturer. Automobile seat cover dealers 
agree “‘Bostitch P7 is so quick and easy!” 


carrying ability. 





5 
Speeds Up Wrap-Around Fastening 
Of Cords, Wire, Fabrics, Bags 


STITCHING STEEL RIMS TO BARRELS 
is Bostitch wire stitcher holds heavy 
plywood bottoms securely. Opened up 
new markets for this barrel manufacturer 
becouse of barrels’ increased weight- 


COSTS CUT 30% sealing cartons for 
heavy porcelain table tops when ingen- 
ious foot-operated Bostitch Autoclench 
staplers replaced tape. This unique self- 
clinching staple method let this firm put 
carton sealing into production line, 


See how this 


SELF-FEEDING 
“HOG-RING” 





6 





Investigate. See for yourself how Bostitch 
P7 stapling pliers transform pre-formed 
staples with }4" openings into 14” rings. 
See how these “hog rings’’ prevent rope 
from fraying, how they seal plastic bags 
in frozen food lockers, how they cut 
costs of making wire pens and lobster 
pots. Use the coupon below for more 
information. 





WANT TO CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS, TOO? Chances are that your toughest fasten- 
ing problem has already been solved by one or more of the 800 Bostitch machines... 
staplers, wire-stitchers, hammers, tackers. 300 field men in 112 key cities in the U.S. and 
11 key cities in Canada are ready to help you choose the right machines for your job. In 
the meanwhile, mail the coupon below for information about specific Bostitch machines, 


BOSTITCH, 382 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 

My present fastening method utilizes: 

Nails[7] Glue] Tope [_] Tocks[_] Thread [] Pins[_] Rivets[-] Spot Welds (J 
| fasten the following materials: 

Wood [] Paper(_) Rubber[] Plastics] Fabrics[] Leather [] Light Metals ["] 


Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 
your free “Time and Money Saving” book [_]. Also PTG232 on Bostitch P7 Pliers, 








Title 





State 





ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 


FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 


ANO. “ 
fastens it better, with wire APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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production much harder than expected 
when the arms actually began to roll out 
in the next six months. (Nickel was al- 
ready so short that some automakers were 
talking about going back to painted 
“chrome work” as in early World War II 
days. ) 

Last week, U.S. Steel’s Ben Fairless 
cocked an eye at the growing shortage of 
steel, despite near-capacity production, 
and at the Administration estimates that 
only 4,000,000 tons would be needed for 
the military by next summer. Said Fair- 
less: “Military demands might go as high 
as three times that figure by next July 1; 
so let’s be pessimistic about it and put the 
Government down for 12 million tons.” 


MONOPOLY 
No Worries? 


When U.S. industry mobilizes for war 
production, the antitrust laws are among 
the first casualties. Reason: industrywide 
production allocations and patent pools, 
which are taboo in peacetime, are essen- 
tial for the close integration of industries 
needed for big-scale war production. Last 
week came the first sign that antitrust 
prosecutions would again be eased up— 
or perhaps shelved completely—as they 
were during World War II. Lanky, eager 
Herbert Bergson, 44, the U.S.’s most vig- 
orous trustbuster since the early New 
Deal days of Thurman Arnold, resigned 
his job. 

In two years as head of the Justice 
Department's antitrust division, Bergson 
had filed 135 suits, including those against 
Aluminum Co. of America, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. (True, Sept. 26 et seq.). 
He has won 80 of his cases, lost only 
seven. The rest, including the big ones, are 
still pending. But lately there have been 
hints that Bergson would have less & less 
to do. One hint: When the Government 
decided to build the hydrogen bomb, it 
handed the big job to Du Pont. Washing- 
ton no longer seemed to be worried that 
Du Pont, which the trustbusters had said 
was too big, would have to grow much 
bigger to build the bomb. 


SHIPPING 


Lost Leader 

The U.S. torpedoed its big bid for su- 
premacy in the transatlantic luxury liner 
trade last week. By order of the Defense 
Department, the U.S. Lines’ supership 
United States, now building in Newport 
News, Va., will be completed as a troop 
transport. 

Touted as a rival of Cunard’s two 
Queens, the $70 million United States was 
designed primarily as a naval vessel. She 
will be fitted to carry 14,000 troops at 
30 knots (fast enough to outrun subma- 
rines). Also marked for completion as 
troopships last week were three passenger- 
cargo liners being built by the American 
President Lines, the 13,000-ton Presidents 
Jackson, Adams, and Hayes. 

But the Government did not take over 
American Export Lines’ 26,000-ton Con- 
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THE “UNITED STATES” 
By design, 


Stitution, which was launched in Quincy, 
Mass. last week. Unlike the United States, 
the 1,000-passenger Constitution was de- 
signed primarily as a commercial vessel, 
although she has many defense features. 
With her sister ship, the Jndependence, 
the $25 million Constitution will enter 
service between New York and the Medi- 
terranean early next year. 


PERSONNEL 

Equinox 

Among the king-sized jobs in industry, 
there was a shifting of royal robes last 
week: 
@ Walter S. Mack Jr., who was eased up- 
stairs to the chairmanship of Pepsi-Cola 
Co. only six months ago, and who had 
hoped to get the G.O.P. nomination for 
mayor of New York, decided that there 
was too little left for him to do around 
Pepsi. He resigned to “conquer new 
fields.” Pepsi will continue to be run by 
Alfred N. Steele, 49, a onetime Coca-Cola 
vice president who succeeded Mack in the 
presidency. 
@ Roly-poly Maurice Newlin Trainer, 61, 
first vice president of American Brake 
Shoe Co., was elected president to succeed 
William B. Given Jr., 62, who moves to 
the chairmanship. Trainer, a University 
of Pennsylvania graduate (electrical en- 
gineering) and onetime streetcar motor- 
man, joined Brake Shoe in 1916 as an 
inspector. 
@ Packard’s famed Executive Vice Presi- 
dent J. G. Vincent, 70, who designed the 
first U.S. twelve-cylinder auto engine and 
was co-designer of World War I’s Liberty 
engine, will retire at year’s end, To re- 
place Vincent, directors picked LeRoy 
Spencer, 57, general manager of Packard s 
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68 STOCKS OF FIRMS 


that have never missed a dividend 
through two major wars 


O aid investors in selecting stocks which have excellent records 
under War and Peace conditions, UNITED Service, ina Report just 
issued, presents a study of 68 issues of companies that have never 
shown a loss or failed to pay a dividend in the past 35 years. This 
period spans two major wars and the drastic depression of 1932. 
Current yields on these issues range up to 9%. The list offers a wide 
range of selections, including these groups: 
7 Natural Resource Inflation Hedge Stocks 
10 Stocks selling 30% to 60% below their 1946 highs 
16 Growth Stocks with unusual expansion records 
Tl Debt-Free Issues — nothing ahead of the Common Stock 
Under present conditions this Report on Stocks with exceptional 


Peace and War records is of timely value. You will find it helpful in 
planning new investments for increased income and appreciation, 


Yours with Months Trial Seruice 


This 68-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports l as 

See NGS 56 [Po wsented- tuernnewegnesyiennes aun en 
years’ experience in | Address ss 
counselling invese | 7777O «++ 02st eee ee cece escsresscnens 
RES MEI: PRE TNE Ds arco dain esl cov aitetiitn a) aMls-de' tgs aeiaieiian Wino secgweape overetantonias 


| 
vow then saycne ‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


; 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


investment service. 











RELIEVES 

HEADACHE 

NEURALGIA 
RITIS PAIN 





Ce i 
YEARS! 


Amazing dis- 
covery, TU- 
FIDE, looks like 
leather... feels like 
‘. leather . . . outwears 
leather 2 to 1! TUFIDE is 

ci weather-proof, scuff-proof, 
flame-resistant, and wipes clean 

with a damp cloth. The only luggage 
that’s unconditionally guaranteed for 5 














years. TUFIDE luggage also features 
“Lifetime Edge” and “Lifetime Handle” 
—guaranteed for life of bag. See TU- 
FIDE luggage and matching business 
cases at your dealer...or write for 
FREE FACTS about TUFIDE today. 


Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription, That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 


relief, Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 





STEBCO PRODUCTS jept c's, thearer tt 


TOSCO CCC C CCC CCC TCC CCS 
san tse the mass market of . 
America’s best customers « 
ccasevovoseeceeeeenes 


TIME +» PREFERRED... by 1,500,000 families 
m1 like yours from Maine to California 
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For Dependable, Tax-Free Income 


In the investor's quest for security, and for permissible relief from bur 


and individuals—are invited to use this service. 


Send for our latest list of municipal offerings, without obligation. 


densome taxation, itis rightful that state and municipal bonds have been 
accorded increased recognition for their demonstrated security, fair net 
yield and tax-exempt status. Today their tax exemption gains new mean- 
ing and value as Federal tax revisions take but one direction—upward. 
Quite probably the volume of new municipal issues offered in the 
first half of 1950 will not be equalled in the last half. Thus, the desirabil- 
ity of municipal bonds may increase and their availability decrease. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. deals exclusively in bonds and similar obli- 
gations and is in a position to give investors efficient service in such 


securities. Conservative investors—banks, corporations, pension funds 


a PY 2 OY eo OP | om 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 


The Most Useful 
Desk Book for 
Home or Office 





@ it is a completely new and au- 
thoritative guide to correct 
word use, with 125,000 entries 
covering spelling, meaning 
and pronunciation, 





@ ic is a concise, up-to-date ref- 
erence book, with illustrations 
for 2,300 terms, summarizing 
man’s new knowledge in every 
field. 


@ it was prepared by the same 
staff which created Webster's 
New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition—the “Su- 
preme Authority” of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world! 

1,229 pages, thumb-indexed. $6 and up, 

in choice of attractive gift bindings. At 


your bookseller’s or stationer's, or write 
the publishers for descriptive circular. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Dept. 506, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


+ AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CiTIES 














Do You Know That All These Helps—and Thou- 
sands More, Clearly Ulustrated—Are at Y our Pin- 
gertips in Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary? 









Shopping? Detailed 
drawings identifying all 
cuts of lamb, beet, pork ! 


Sports and Games? 
All sails of a full-rig- 
ged ship; parts of an 
outboard motor; all golf 
clubs ; various knots, etc ! 


Science? Transmission 
and front-axle drive for 
a jeep; parts of a jet 
engine; size and dis- 
tance of planets! 


Quick Tables? Meas- 
ure; weights; monetary 
units; musical notes! 








Biography? 5.000 fa- 
mous men and women 
with concise biogra- 
phies for quick reference ! 


Anatomy? Parts of the 
human skeleton; circu- 
latory system of the 
heart; mechanism of 
the cye! 


Geography? 10,000 
place names with geo- 
graphical information! 
— and much more of 
value to businessman, 
housewife, student and 
every reader. 








California distributing company and an 
auto salesman since 1912. Spencer was al- 
ready regarded as a likely choice for presi- 
dent when & if Hugh Ferry steps out 
(Tre, Aug. 28). 


CORPORATIONS 
Ply Again 


At 35, Lawrence Ottinger was a some- 
what spectacular failure. He had spent 14 
years and $100,000 of his father’s money 
on half a dozen promising but luckless 
business ventures. Now he had a new idea 
but he was reluctant to tap his father 
again. So Ottinger borrowed $500 from 
his mother. With it, he started a small 
company with a big name: United States 
Plywood. 

Last week President Ottinger, now 66, 
rose before his stockholders in the ply- 
wood-paneled Manhattan offices of the 
world’s largest plywood producer to re- 
port on his company. In August, sales 
had set a new monthly record of $9.600,- 
ooo, and this year they would easily top 
$100 million (v. last year’s $69.2 million). 
Barring higher taxes, Ottinger predicted 
that U.S. Plywood’s net profit would be 
$9,000,000 this year ($6.18 a share), more 
than double last year’s. 

Furthermore, he said, there was no dan- 
ger of any wartime shortage of plywood, 
thanks to the enormous expansion of ply- 
wood production. The industry is current- 
ly producing fir plywood at the rate of 
2,800,000,000 board feet a year, double 
the production rate established in World 
War II, 

Ill Wind. It was an ill wind, in fact a 
hurricane, which blew Ottinger into the 
plywood business. Part of his father’s 
$100,000 had been used to buy a big grove 
of gum trees near Corbin, La., in an ex- 
periment to dye living trees to make the 
wood look like mahogany. The experiment 
worked but nobody wanted to buy the 
wood, so Ottinger lost his shirt. When a 
hurricane blew down so many nearby oak 
trees that Ottinger got them just for haul- 
ing them away, he found himself in the 
lumber business. He became such a lum- 
ber expert that during World War I he 
was appointed boss of all U.S. plywood 
production. 

At war's end, Ottinger saw a big future 
in plywood, then considered good for little 
but chair bottoms and automobile floor- 
boards. It also had a bad name because it 
warped and split. Ottinger started as a 
jobber in plywood, devised new uses for it, 
cleaned up in the recession of 1921 by 
buying vast quantities of plywood at the 
bottom of the slump, selling for a fat 
profit on the rise. 

U.S. Plywood had been grossing more 
than $1,000,000 annually for seven years 
when in 1932 Seattle bankers asked Ot- 
tinger to take over a big plywood mill that 
faced bankruptcy. His stiff terms: 50% of 
all profits and none of the losses. The 
bankers agreed, and wisely; the mill has 
made profits ever since. Ottinger bought 
other mills, acquired vast stands of timber. 

Blown Good. By tireless promotion, 
heavy advertising and constant research in 
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SPEED... ..... 


The improved CUMMINS 300 Portable Electric Perforator gives For Aadied Poged and 
business streamlined protection with streamlined design, speed Security Commins 200 
and action! CUMMINS 300 automatically perforates many Electric Perforator 
sheets, such as complete invoice bundles, as fast as they are Does All These: Jepe: 
inserted into the machine. Whether canceling, dating, number- 

ing, validating, consecutive numbering, receipting or coding, 

use a Cummins 300 Perforator. 


VALIDATES 













CUMMINS 300 PERFORATOR 
designed for desk use... but 


CANCELS 


with capacity of machines many 
times its size, weight and cost! 


MARKS MULTIPLE 
FORMS 


EXPEDITES ORDERS 
CODES 


SIMPLIFIES 
INSTALLMENT 
COLLECTION 


EXPEDITES 
SHIPPING 


RECEIPTS 


MARKS SPECIAL 
MATERIALS 


Business security today requires sure methods of internal con- 

trol. The improved CUMMINS 300 Electric Perforator perma- 4 

nently marks all papers at one time; no skips, makes uniformly MARKS SAMPLES 
legible perforations, positively prevents duplicate payments 
and re-use of paid invoices or disbursement authorizations. 
Firs ANY SYSTEM . . . YOU NEED MAKE NO CHANGE IN PRESENT 
METHODS OR FORMS! Here are just a few top firms using CUM- 
MINS Perforators for greater speed and security in paper work: 
Buick; Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Standard Oil; Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.; National Cash Register Co. 
Serves all businesses, large and small! 


and 101 other uses for 
permanent marking. 
Write for information 
about your problem. 


See your Cummins man today. Mail this coupon! 


Cummins Business Machines Corporation 

Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. TM 9-25 
Simply clip to your letterhead and mail 

(0 Please send me details on free, confidential survey of our 
internal controls. 

C) Literature on perforators. 

CJ Literature on check signers ond endorsers, 


In Business and Banks Since 1887 * Originators of Perforators 


Cummins 


PERFORATORS ¢ CHECK SIGNERS * CHECK ENDORSERS 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Nome Title 





Compony 


Business Address 


prttteccnn no ------ 
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Biltmore Standard tvy Jewel, doughter of the famous Jersey bull, Xenia 
Sparkling Standard, thot sired over 400 offspring at Biltmore Forms, 


Where a cow’s a queen 


At the Biltmore Dairy Farms near 
Asheville, North Carolina, they really 
kowtow to cows—in fact, they treat 
them like queens. For fine cows pro- 
duce the milk that makes the quality 
dairy products for which Biltmore is 
famous. And at Biltmore, Pennsalt’s 
B-K@ Chlorine-Bearing Powder 
solution is used to sanitize milking 
utensils, pails, rubber equipment— 
even used on the cows themselves. 


In thousands of dairy farms across 
the nation, Pennsalt chemicals for 
the dairy industry help to supply 
America with finer quality, more 
healthful milk and milk products— 
help the nation’s dairy farmers earn 
an annual income estimated at 
$3,750,000,000. 


But this is just one example of how 
Pennsalt chemicals serve the big 
businesses of America. With more 
than 300 industrial and commercial 
chemical products, Pennsalt now 


serves almost every great industry: 
agricultural, automotive, metals, 
petroleum, food and beverage, laun- 
dry and dry cleaning, pulp and paper, 
abrasives, electroplating, stamping, 
enameling, transportation . . . and 
dozens of others. 


By constantly pioneering new prod- 
ucts and better methods, Pennsalt 
has written some remarkable success 
stories. We would like to apply our 
habit of success toward a quick 
solution of your problem in chemicals. 
Write: Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company, 1000 Widener 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - HOUSEHOLD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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Maurey Garber 
WoopMaANn OTTINGER 
After an ill wind, waste chips. 


new techniques, Ottinger has done more 
than any other man to raise the once- 
despised plywood to its present lofty sta- 
tus. By binding plywood to metal, Ot- 
tinger and his technicians opened up new 
markets for the material (in trains, truck 
bodies and shipping containers). They 
perfected a thin hardwood veneer as flexi- 
ble as cloth, turned out a wall covering 
that cannot be distinguished from solid 
paneling. They even turned out plywood 
pipe, got $5,000,000 worth of orders for it 
in World War II as a light, portable radar 
mast. Of the 20 basic plywood and related 
products now sold by Ottinger, the newer 
ones include plywood office doors as fire- 
proof as steel, and tabletops which ciga- 
rettes cannot mar, 

Ottinger, who is so full of nervous en- 
ergy that he seldom sits still for five 
minutes, is not letting U.S. Plywood rest 
on its spectacular growth. This week he 
announced the completion of a new $600,- 
ooo hardwood-veneer mill in the Belgian 
Congo. Next month, at a new $2,000,000 
plant in Anderson, Calif., he will start 
production of a new plywood, “Novoply,” 
whose exclusive U.S. rights he bought 
from its Swiss inventor. It is, says Ot- 
tinger, the first successful use of waste 
wood chips as a satisfactory center for 
plywood panels, will cut production costs 
so tremendously that it will revolutionize 
the industry. 


TAXES 


The Price of Greatness 

The world’s biggest manufacturing 
company filed a tax return to fit its size 
last week. General Motors Corp.’s income 
tax for 1949: $444,377,889.44.* 


* G.M, also paid some $136 million in foreign 
income, state, local, and social security taxes. 
It turned over an additional $299 million in 
sales and excise taxes paid by car buyers. 
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Manila Yacht Lariat Rope is turned out of this 
compound rope-making machine by Jesse Caton, 
one of five brothers now working at Plymouth and 
son of a forme. ‘Plymouth employee,- 


AGRICULTURE 
On the Block 


Into a huge tent near Gunnison, Colo. 
last week strode brisk, blue-eyed “Colo- 
nel” Arthur Weimer Thompson, dean of 
U.S. cattle auctioneers. In his clarion 
voice he addressed his audience of 1,500: 
“You men are the backbone of America. 
Burn all the cities down—you farmers and 
ranchers will live. Tear up the farms and 
ranches—that’s the end for everybody.” 

Having got wisdom off his chest, 
Thompson got down to business. He was 
there to sell 306 purebred Hereford cattle 
from the nearby Switzer & Field ranch. 
Quickly he sold nine animals for a total 
of $39,925, topped the whole lot with a 
whopping $46,000 for one prize bull, Baca 
OJR Royal I. In two arm-flailing days 
filled with Thompson’s rolling oratory, he 
and four assistants sold the entire Switzer 
& Field herd for $654,320. 

Thompson has probably done more 
than anyone else to make Herefords the 
highest-priced cattle breed. In the last 42 
years Auctioneer Thompson has knocked 
down $250 million worth of cattle at more 
than 7,000 sales all over the U.S. His 
record $506,000 for a single day’s selling, 
set at the auction of Colorado Rancher 
Dan Thornton’s Hereford herd in 1947, 
still stands (Time, Oct. 6, 1947), as does 
the $65,000 bid at which he sold the prize 
bull Baca Duke II last year. Only eight 
Hereford bulls have ever been sold for 
more than $50,coo. Colonel Thompson 
has auctioned them all off. 

Hot Days. Art Thompson first made 
up his mind to be an auctioneer more than 
50 years ago, as he trudged behind a 
horse-drawn cultivator on his father’s Ne- 
braska farm. “As I walked those hot miles 
under the sun,” said he, “I thought that 
some day I would get a job where I could 
get a drink of water any time I wanted it.” 

He practiced the auctioneer’s spiel as he 








cowBoy demands a lot from his lariat 
—next to his horse his most vital 
working tool. It must be extra strong 
and abrasion resistant, yet easy to 
handle and throw in any weather. That's 
why Plymouth Manila Yacht Lariat is 
the personal preference of most 
cattlemen north of the Rio Grande. 


The care with which the rope is laid has 
a great deal to do with the ultimate 
shock and abrasion resistance required 
by the cowhand. Proper setting of the 
laying machines, to give specified twist 
and tension, is a Plymouth skill 
acquired only by long experience, 


If you could visit our plant .. . see how 
much more goes into Plymouth ropes, 
you’d know why you get more out of 
them. Next best thing is seeing our 
color film, ‘“The Plymouth Story.” 
We'll gladly arrange a showing. 

Write for descriptive folder containing 
cost-of-service chart which enables 
you to prove the greater 

economy of Plymouth rope. 


PLymMoutTH CorDAGE CoMPANY 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 





Kenneth Bundy 
AUCTIONEER THOMPSON 
Out of the sun, a drink of water. 
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THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 


careful laying 





Besides Plymouth Manila 


Yacht, there are 
Plymouth Nylon and ItaliawHemp Lariat Ropes. 
Each is engineered to give desired strength, abra- 

ision resistance, and easy handling. 
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People like to shop and work in quiet 
places. That’s why you'll find Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone® installed on the 
ceilings of many buildings in Boston. 
Dodge Chemical Company, Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of ‘Theology, Morton’s 
Department Store, and Cities Service 
Oil Company are a few typical examples. 


Ceilings of Cushiontone are stopping 
noise in other cities all over America, 
That’s because Cushiontone is a prac- 
tical business investment. It is low in 
cost and highly efficient. Up to 75% of 
the noise that strikes its perforated 
surface is absorbed. Cushiontone ceil- 
ings have a white painted finish. They 
are attractive, washable, repaintable, 
and quickly installed. 


Write for free booklet, “How to 
Select an Acoustical Material.” It gives 
full details, Armstrong Cork Company, 
5009 Lemon Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
Acoustical Contractors, Inc., and 
Jobn H. Pray & Sons Company 
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did his farm chores, at 19 apprenticed 
himself to an auctioneer for three years, 
at nothing a year, and became an expert 
judge of fine cattle. “Doctors may make 
mistakes, patients die, and laymen don’t 
know why,” explains the colonel. “But on 
the auction stand you're talking to men 
who know as much as you do.” 

Sleepless Nights. As an expert, Thomp- 
son convinced cattlemen that high-priced 
bulls were cheapest in the end, because of 
the vast improvement the animals made 
in their herds. He has collected as much 
as $90,000 in fees in a single year. (For 
the Thornton sale, he got $16,000.) 

He makes a wire recording of every- 
thing he says on the block, refunds the 
buyer’s cash if he has misrepresented an 
animal in any way. At 64 the colonel is 
still going strong, this week drove 200 
miles to preside over an auction near Den- 
ver. Says he: “If I could have looked 
ahead and seen the long trips, and sleep- 
less nights, I might have thought better 
of that walking cultivator.” 


HOTELS 
Girdling the World 


At a White House breakfast one day in 
1944, Franklin Roosevelt and Pan Amer- 
ican Airways’ Juan Terry Trippe put their 
heads together over Latin America’s im- 
pending dollar shortages. One way to 
solve them, said Roosevelt, was to in- 
crease tourist traffic from the U.S. by 
supplying better hotels for travelers. Since 
any increase in travelers would mean a 
boost for Pan Am as well, Juan Trippe 
got right to work. 

He sent the late Lucius Boomer of the 
Waldorf-Astoria and Pan Am Vice Presi- 
dent H. B. Dean on a tour of South 
America to drum up local capital to build 
or buy hotels. The field looked so ripe 
that Pan Am put up $1 million to start a 
new subsidiary, Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp., arranged a $25 million credit with 
the Export-Import Bank, and decided to 
girdle the globe with hotels. 

No Builder. Intercontinental made 
deals to manage three South American 
hotels (worth $6.2 million) at Belém, 
Santiago and Barranquilla, and raised the 
capital to start three more (worth $17.5 
million) abuilding at Montevideo, Caracas 
and Bogota. It began negotiations to build 
17 others stretching from Japan to Saudi 
Arabia. Last week I.H.C. added two more 
links to its projected $100 million chain. 
It signed contracts for the building of 
two new 150-room hotels costing $4,500,- 
ooo—one in Bangkok, the other in Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, 10,750 miles away. 

As in its previous ventures, I.H.C. 
will neither build nor own the new hotels 
itself. ILH.C. arranges loans on its $25 
million credit, raises local capital, pro- 
motes, designs and operates the hotels for 
a fixed fee plus a cut (up to 25%) of the 
profits. Chief arranger, money-raiser and 
promoter for the company is President 
Wallace Whittaker, 58, who joined I.H.C. 
after 18 years as general manager of Gen- 
eral Motors’ Inland (rubber & plastic 
products) Division. Chief operator is 
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Byron Calhoun, 48, a one-time bellhop 
who became part owner of Minneapolis’ 
Radisson Hotel (he sold out for $900,000). 

New Traveler. Though I.H.C. is still 
losing money, Whittaker and Calhoun 
hope to turn the profit corner soon. To do 
so they are designing their hotels for the 
middle-income American who, they think, 
will be their greatest customer in the 
next decade. Said Calhoun: “. . . Hotel 
planners who ignore this new type of vol- 
ume travel—and think only in terms of 
luxury [trade]—are likely to find them- 
selves with empty rooms.” 
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Yale Joe!—Lirt 
AnpDREW WHITE & MiLe-0o-METER 
Too many stops and starts? 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Gas Gadget 


Over a 3.4-mile course on the New 
Hampshire Turnpike last week, two small 
cars sped back & forth, competing in a 
miles-per-gallon mileage test. The cars 
were Nash’s new “Rambler,” and Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp.’s “Henry J.,” making its first 
public appearance. The Henry J. made 34 
miles to the gallon, v. the Rambler's 32. 

One of the few people present who did 
not care which car won was President 
Andrew J. White of Boston’s Gale Hall 
Engineering Inc. He alternated driving 
both cars because the competition was 
also a test of Gale Hall’s dashboard “ Mile- 
o-Meter.” The meter shows the driver the 
rate at which he is using gas, thus warns 
him when he is driving uneconomically 
(e.g., stopping & starting too fast) or his 
engine is wasting gas. The meter has a 
rubber tube to the intake manifold; the 
manifold pressure controls a needle on the 
dashboard dial, which shows the rate of 
gas consumption, 

In eleven months, Gale Hall has sold 
846,cco meters. Price: $7.50 (a chromi- 
um model sells for $12.95). With the 
American Automobile Association’s stamp 
of approval as a result of the test, Presi- 
dent White hoped to double his sales. 
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Why feel these copies? 


Why? To prove that they are 
mimeographed on hard-finish 
paper! And this is only one of 
the bonus features of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing which 
is still unmatched for over-all 
economy. Others include 
duplicating in 4 or more 
colors at one time... and 
mimeographing on almost 
every kind of paper and card 
stock. Speed? Yes! Up to 180 
copies a minute. 
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Such extra versatility above 
and beyond routine mimeo- 
graphing now makes this 
process more useful than ever. 
For a free portfolio of MOD- 
ERN mimeographing samples 
and full facts, send the coupon 
... write now! Learn how to 
save with MODERN mimeo- 
graphing and A. B. Dick 
products—for use with all 
makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products, 


> A:B:DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. T-950-3 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio of samples and full facts 


about MODERN mimeographing. 


NAME 





ORGANIZATION 








ADDRESS._ 








CITY. 


ZONE 


STATE. 
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FAMOUS 





AMERICAN 





FORT CRIM 
Buthplace of Yankee Doodle 


Seated on a well curb, a British 
surgeon, Dr. Richard Shuckburg, 
watched reinforcements from New 
England arriving to join General 
Abercrombie’s forces before the at- 
tack on Ticonderoga in 1758. To the 
lively young surgeon, accustomed to 
dapper, well-equipped British officers, 
the raw recruits in motley array were 
objects of ridicule. In a spirit of 
mockery he pe snned the words of “Yankee Doodle,” adapting them to an air 
long popular in Europe. Eventually, however, the derided Yankees had the 
last laugh, for “Yankee Doodle” was a rallying cry during the Revolution and 
became America’s first patriotic song. Nor were the British any longer 
amused when, after Burgoyne’s defeat at Saratoga, the Americans lustily 
chanted “Yankee Doodle” as his surrendering troops laid down their arms. 

Fort Crailo where “Yankee Doodle” is believed to have been written was 
the manor house of Rensselaerwyck, home of the Van Rensselaer family on 
the east bank of the Hudson in the town which now bears their name. Kiliaen 
Van Rensselaer, wealthy diamond merchant of Amsterdam, began to acquire 
the estate in 1630 and increased his holdings until his patroonship included 
more than 700,000 acres. The patroon, however, never saw his vast estate 
which he named Crailo, or Crows’ Woods, but administered it by letters to 
his agents. 

The present structure, thought to have been built soon after 1704, was 
used as General Abercrombie’s headquarters during the French and Indian 
War. After remaining in the possession of the Van Rensselaer family for 
many years it was offered to New York State in 1924 and is now maintained 
by the State Department of Education. 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE . MARINE 


community to serve your 
insurance needs 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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MILESTONES 


Divorced. Jackie (The Kid) Coogan, 
35, No. 1 U.S. cinemoppet of the °20s, 
currently sales director of a kitchen equip- 
ment firm; by Ann McCormack Coogan, 
26, onetime nightclub songstress, his third 
wife; after four years of marriage, one 
daughter; in Los Angeles. 





Died. The Rev. Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, 61, since 1938 Stated Clerk of the 
Northern Presbyterians’ General Assem- 
bly; in a truck-automobile collision; near 
Thermopolis, Wyo. For his wartime serv- 
ices as chairman of the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains, Dr. 
Pugh was awarded the U.S. Medal for 
Merit. 


Died. Lou Clayton (real name: Louis 
Finkelstein), 63, onetime partner of Jim- 
my Durante (with Eddie Jackson, they 
made one of the most popular horse-play- 
and-patter teams of the ’20s), his manager 
since 1932; of cancer; in Santa Monica. 


Died. Sara Allgood, 66, for a quarter- 
century one of Dublin’s Abbey Players 
(Juno and the Paycock), in recent years 
a Hollywood character actress (How 
Green Was My Valley); of a heart ail- 
ment; in Woodland Hills, Calif. Dublin- 
born, she became at 18 a member (“the 
youngest and humblest,” she recalled) of 
the Irish National Theatre Society, a 
group of patriotic enthusiasts (including 
Padraic Colum, George Russell, William 
Butler Yeats) who founded the Abbey 
Theatre and sparked the Irish Revival. A 
cinemactress on & off since 1929 (Black- 
mail, the first British talking picture), she 
brightened dozens of U.S. and British 
films with her surehanded playing of 
buxom, broguey matrons. 


Died. Arthur Stringer, 76, tireless Ca- 
nadian-born author; in Mountain Lakes, 
N.J. He wrote so-odd novels bristling with 
danger and hairbreadth escapes; a dozen 
books of verse; plays; short stories; a 
biography of Poet Rupert Brooke; several 
volumes of Shakespeare criticism; the sce- 
narios for The Perils of Pauline, the silent 
climax-a-week movie serial which made 
Heroine Pearl White rich and famous. 


Died. Alvaré de Figueroa y Torres, 
Count de Romanones, 87, “el travieso 
conde” (the mischievous count), one of 
Spain’s richest grandees, thrice Premier 
under the late King Alfonso XIII; in 
Madrid. A sturdy Monarchist, whose 
Punch-like profile was once a symbol of 
Bourbon Spain for European political car- 
toonists, Count de Romanones retired 
from active politics in 1931, soon after 
the Republicans forced the King into exile. 


Died. Theodore A. Penland, 101, who 
as Commander in Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic presided in 1949 at 
its 83rd and final encampment (attended 
by six members); in Vancouver, Wash. 
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You gt the benefit-without ever ‘going to class! 


c ‘Look in” on three typical classes in a college of ‘pharmacy _) 





1 Organic Chemistry: Training in this science gives 
the pharmacy student basic knowledge of a wide variety 
of organic compounds, ranging from simple ones such 
as acetic acid, to complex ones such as the antibiotics. 
Special emphasis is placed on the composition and 
structure of organic compounds entering into pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 
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3 Dispensing Pharmacy: In this course the 
student begins to apply his knowledge of the 
allied sciences to the compounding of prescrip- 
tions. Thus, essential skills and techniques are 
mastered for use in the actual practice of pharmacy. 


COPYRIGHT 1950—PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 








2 Pharmacology: This course concerns the actions 
and effects of drugs, with particular reference to their 
use in the treatment of disease. The student acquires 
an intimate knowledge of hundreds of different drugs 
and drug products. 


There are classes in many more subjects—Phys- 
iology, Bacteriology, Mathematics, Toxicology, 
to name a few. And after graduation, the phar- 
macist must pass rigid State Board examinations 
to become qualified by law to serve you. 


In fact, your pharmacist’s education never ends. 
Through his membership in professional organiza- 
tions and by reading the publications which reach 
him regularly, he keeps abreast of the constant 
improvements in pharmaceutical products and 
practices. 


When he compounds the medicines your physi- 


cian prescribes, the pharmacist’s professional 
knowledge and technical skill are as much a part 
of the prescription as are any of its ingredients. 


Get better acquainted with your pharmacist— 
he’s a man you can rely on. 
Y y 





One of a series of advertisements designed to help you know your pharmacist better 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





Research and Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians 
and dispensed by pharmacists. Since 1866 the company has been engaged 
continuously in a broad, active program of research, keeping pace with 
the constant changes and progress in medicine and surgery. Among the 
more than 1400 products bearing the world-famous Parke-Davis label are 
Antibiotics, Antiseptics, Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, Endocrines, 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. 
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a ust dandy - 


being a doctor’s wife! 


® “I’m used to eating meals alone, 
spending nights by myself, answering 
that darn phone, sympathizing with 
patients... but how I hate mailing 


” 


out statements every month! 


® For MDs, their wives, secretaries, 
and any small office, we prescribe a 
DM...the new desk model postage 
meter that does away with licking and 
sticking stamps, makes mailing easier. 
® Little larger than a desk phone, the 
DM prints postage, for any kind of 
mail, directly on the envelope... with 
postmark and small ad (optional). 
Has a built-in sealer for envelope 
flaps. Even handles parcel post. 


® Set by your postoffice for any 
amount of postage you want to buy, 
the meter protects postage from loss 
and theft. Also shows the amount of 
postage on hand, amount used. 


® There’s a meter for every user of 
mail, large or small! Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you, or send coupon. 





= PpITNEY-BOWES F=} 
8) Postage ri 


Leading makers of mailing 
machines . .. offices in 93 cities, 


Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM, 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. |S) } 
1248 Pacific Street, wetat ey | 


Name. 
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CINEMA 





Ambush 


Buried was the bloody hatchet, 
Buried was the dreadjul war-club, 
Buried were all warlike we apons, 
And the war-cry was forgotten. 


Early this year, Monogram studios de- 
cided to film the life and exploits of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s Hiawatha, who, 
according to legend, went among the war- 
ring Indian tribes and persuaded them to 
smoke the pipe of peace and brotherhood. 
Last week Monogram announced that the 
project had been shelved. Reason: Hia- 


for current U.S, 
“peace” line. 


taste, to the Communist 


& ready veteran of PT boats, scrounges 
a living for his wife (Phyllis Thaxter) 
and two daughters by chartering his crui- 
ser for fishing trips. Apart from his boat 
(which is not paid up) and a talent 
for spotting marlin half a mile off, he 
has nothing “to peddle but guts.” When 
a client runs out on his bill, leaving 
Morgan broke in a Mexican port, he 
starts peddling guts. 

Through a crooked shyster (Wallace 
Ford), he makes a deal with a smuggler 
to carry eight Chinese into the U.S., runs 
into a double cross that forces him to kill 
the smuggler and dump his passengers 
onto a Mexican beach. Then Morgan’s 
troubles multiply until they drive him 





Parricta Neat & JoHN GARFIELD 
Plenty of liberties, but no offense. 


The New Pictures 
The Breaking Point (Warner) is the 


latest turn in the cinematic fortunes of 
Ernest Hemingway’s 1937 novel, To Have 
and Have Not. The Warners used the title 
in 1944 for a movie that launched the 
career of Lauren Bacall and pretty much 
let the Hemingway story alone. Then, in 
1948, they borrowed one of the novel’s 
episodes for the climax of Key Largo. At 
last the studio has made a film of the 
book itself. The result is an expert piece 
of hard-boiled cinema. 

Producer Jerry (Johnny Belinda) Wald 
and Scripter Ranald MacDougall have 
taken plenty of liberties, but that should 
not offend Hemingway fans who recog- 
nize that To Have and Have Not is one 
of the master’s lesser works. The script 
reshuffles characters and incidents, cre- 
ates new ones, even switches locales (from 
the Florida keys and Cuba to the Califor- 
nia coast and Mexico). In reshaping the 
novel, it softens some cutting edges. But 
the story is still tough, violent and essen- 
tially true to the book’s central figure: a 
rugged individualist, desperately down on 
his luck. 

Harry Morgan (John Garfield), a rough 


into a much riskier scheme: to pilot a 
getaway boat for four ruthless holdup 
men and kill them for the reward money 
before they can fulfill their plain inten- 
tion of murdering him. 

Director Michael Curtiz sparks The 
Breaking Point’s slambang action with 
realistic, underplayed sequences of grow- 
ing tension. Besides stinging melodrama, 
the film offers some unusual dividends. 
Its love story involves the hero with— 
of all people—his wife, and it is played 
with a passion that U.S. movies never 
seem to find in married couples who have 
school-age children. In the other woman 
(Patricia Neal), who gets nowhere with 
Morgan, the script fashions an acid, 
quip-studded portrait of a smart tart on 
the make. 

The Breaking Point sheds high credit 
on both sides of the camera. Much of its 
quality stems from Cinematographer Ted 
(Treasure of Sierra Madre) McCord's 
fine photography of sun-baked waterfront 
and open sea. All the players are in top 
form. In his meatiest role in years, Actor 
Garfield gives one of his best perform- 
ances, and Actress Thaxter is memorable 
as a housewife bowed down by drudgery, 
poverty and -fear. 
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In sunshine ...in rain... in blizzard... in 
storm ... this brave lad stands by his post. 
He's today’s safety miracle man! Though 
the traffic death rate continues to rise, he 
has helped cut child traffic fatalities by one- 
third! He sacrifices hours of play to save 
years of life for his classmates. He’s one of 
the 450,000 boys and girls on Safety Patrol 
duty every school day in more than 6,000 
communities. He’s doing his part. Are you 
doing yours? 





WHEN YOU DRIVE, be alert for school zones 
and crossings . . . especially when you’re in 
unfamiliar territory. Safety Patrol members 
are usually on duty within two or three 
blocks of schools. They rarely attempt to 
control motor traffic. Instead they wait for 
a lull before signaling their classmates to 
cross. They do their best. But you must do 
your part, too... if you wish to avoid the 
haunted years that follow should you hit 
a child, 


(: 





COOPERATION is one of the most important 
traits you can teach your child. And by do- 
ing all in your power to encourage him to 


YOU'RE THE HERO when you provide fora 
healthy income even if sickness or accident 
takes you off the job. You can do it 
through a well-planned INCOME PRO- 
TECTION INSURANCE and medical 
and hospitalization insurance program. 
MUTUAL OF OMAHA has paid more 
than $300,000,000 in benefits, Annual 
premium income exceeds $85,000,000. 
Licensed in all 48 States, District of Co- 
lumbia, Canada, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
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How You Can Help Him Save Your Child’s Life... 


cooperate with the Safety Patrol, you help 
protect his life. Emphasize the merits of 
obeying . . . the hazards of disobeying .. . 
Safety Patrol members at his school. You'll 
also be training him toward wholesome 
respect for law. 





IF YOUR CHILD IS A MEMBER OF THE SAFETY 
PATROL, help him do a good job! Being 
named to the Patrol is a real honor. And it 
carries important responsibilities . . . such 
as being on duty regularly before and after 
school. Help your child gain this valuable 
experience in being a good citizen . . . in 
serving his community. Encourage him in 
every way possible. 





—_—__— 
IF NO SAFETY PATROL is organized at your 
child’s school, discuss the need with school 
officials. Ask the cooperation of your local 
law enforcement officers, Safety Council, or 








The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Or. C.C. Criss, Choirmon of the Boord V. J. Skutt, President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 








branch of the AAA Motor Club. Many 
communities have entirely eliminated child 
traffic fatalities since starting a Safety 
Patrol program. 
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HERE ARE SOME TIPS . . . child saving tips 
from the Safety Patrol. On gloomy days, 
make sure your child wears some light- 
colored clothing . . . he’s more easily seen 
by motorists. Teach him to carry an umbrella 
without blocking his vision. Lay the ground- 
work for safe driving by encouraging safe 
bicycling. 

















STRESS THE IMPORTANCE to your child of 
crossing streets only at corners and marked 
crosswalks, Over and over again, if neces- 
sary, impress him with the need of keeping 
out of streets while at play. If there are no 
sidewalks in your area, teach your child to 
walk on the left so that he faces traffic on 
his side of the road. 


INTERNATIONAL ORATORICAL COMPETI- 
TION, sponsored by Mutual of Omaha in 
the interest of public health and safety. 
Subject: “‘Live Safely, Live Happily.” 
Open to high school juniors and seniors 
in U. S., Canada, Alaska and Hawaii... 
during 1950-51 school year. Consists of 
$4000 cash college scholarship plus $1000 
to winner’s school. Rules may be obtained 
by addressing Oratorical Competition 
Committee, c/o Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska, 
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HAD YOUR SPOONFUL OF DUST TODAY? 


Maybe you don’t realize it but most every time 
you take a breath of air you inhale a little 
dust along with it—as much as a spoonful 
a day if you're an average city dweller. 





BEWARE OF THE BLACK HAND! Dust and 
dirt damage to merchandise and store interiors 
offends customers, cuts into profits. Smart 
retailers keep air free of dust and smoke with 
Electromaze, the unique new electronic filter 
with “file drawer” design. It’s cheaper to 
install, easier to clean. 





GOBBLES UP GREASE! Air-Maze Greastop 
filters snatch airborne grease, dirt and dust 
from the air—prevent fire hazards in kitchen 
exhaust ducts. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, 
compressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


RMAZE 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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Eye Witness (Eagle Lion Classics} 
sends a brassy U.S. defense lawyer to Eng- 
land on a tough murder case, and then 
watches him stumble through a baffling 
maze of provincial customs and court- 
room procedure. The plot is predictable, 
but Producer Joan Harrison and Director- 
Star Robert Montgomery wring some wry 
chuckles from their bull-in-the-china-shop 
situation, and keep the story moving at a 
lively clip. 

In his efforts to clear a wartime buddy 
charged with murder, Lawyer Montgom- 
ery shocks the village of Lesser Hamilton 
by filching a bobby’s bicycle, and out- 
rages the Lord High Sheriff of Milkshire 
by tossing off a glass of rare old sherry in 
one gulp. Under the disapproving glare of 
a wigged and powdered judge (ably played 
by Felix Aylmer), Montgomery brings 





ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
Sherry should not be gulped. 


Perry Mason tactics into the quiet of a 
British courtroom, and almost gets his 
vital evidence thrown out. 

In spite of a pat, oversweet ending that 
leaves the hero with cheers ringing in his 
ears and a girl swinging on his arm, Eye 
Witness, with its sly spoofing of stuffy 
British and bumptious American manners, 
is pretty good fun. 


Two of a Kind 


Good melodrama succeeds in making its 
characters and plot believable. When they 
are not, one way for moviemakers to try 
for some credibility is to take the camera 
to the actual scene of the fictitious crime. 
Latest examples: 

Union Station (Paramount) stages a 
police hunt for kidnapers through Los 
Angeles’ railroad terminal, elevated trains, 
stockyards and municipal tunnel, After 
methodically nabbing three members of 
the gang, the cops (William Holden, Barry 
Fitzgerald) undertake the ticklish job of 
smoking out its leader (Lyle Bettger) 
before he can do away with his hostage, 








EASTERN'S 


ATLANTIC 
BOND 


THE PAPER THAT 
HELPS YOU SAVE 


A good buy... always... is Eastern’s 
Atlantic Bond. Though moderately 


priced, it is a quality paper . . . crisp 
and businesslike, clean in appearance, 
genuinely watermarked. It always takes 
a good impression ... it always gives a 
good impression. 

Ask for it in White, Cream or any of 
twelve attractive colors. You will be 
pleased with the quality—and the price. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR + MAINE 
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a blind teen-age girl (Allene Roberts). 

Actor Fitzgerald's Irish whimsy leavens 
his role of a wise old police inspector, but 
the rest of the characters are cut & dried. 
Holden seems miscast as a railroad de- 
tective with a reputation for toughness. 
Since he and Heroine Nancy Olson begin 
to bicker almost as soon as they meet, 
cinemaddicts will instantly sense a case of 
love at first sight. Director Rudolph Maté 
deploys his actors and camera with work- 
manlike skill, and the authentic settings 
help to give much of the film a fair de- 
gree of suspense. 

The Sleeping City (Universal-Inter- 
national} uses Manhattan’s vast, much- 
filmed Bellevue Hospital as the real back- 
ground of a fanciful tale about a detective 
(Richard Conte) who poses as an interne. 
Detective Conte, who has had a couple of 
years of medical school and some service 
with the Army medics, gets permission to 
practice on the patients so that he can 
track down a killer in the hospital. 

It develops that the hospital harbors 
not only a fake doctor and a murderer, 
but also a cozy illegal traffic in narcotics. 
To square a beef by New York City au- 
thorities, Actor Conte announces in a 
foreword that the story never really hap- 
pened. The movie itself then makes the 
point perfectly clear. Though it never 
rises above routine crime fiction, the film 
gains considerable interest simply from 
Bellevue and the city streets and the 
Manhattan skyline. 


Current & CHoice 

Beaver Valley. The second in Walt 
Disney's series of nature documentaries; 
a Technicolored look at the heroes and 
villains inhabiting the animal world of a 
Rocky Mountain beaver pond (Time, 
Sept. 4). 

Difficult Years. Director Luigi (To 
Live in Peace) Zampa explores the effects 
of Fascism’s last ten years on a simple 
Sicilian family (Time, Aug. 28). 

No Way Out. Hollywood's most out- 
spoken and pertinent Negro-problem 
movie; with Sidney Poitier, Richard Wid- 
mark and Linda Darnell (Tre, Aug. 21). 

Sunset Boulevard. How a faded movie 
star (Gloria Swanson) attempts a come- 
back with the help of her kept man (Wil- 
liam Holden); a sardonic commentary on 
Hollywood manners & morals (Tixe, 
Aug. 14). 

Panic in the Streets. Director Elia 
Kazan’s realistic thriller about a New Or- 
leans manhunt for a criminal who is also 
a plague carrier; with Richard Widmark 
and Paul Douglas (Tre, Aug. 14). 

Mystery Street. Harvard joins the po- 
lice in some scientific crime detection that 
makes for absorbing melodrama; with 
Ricardo Montalban (True, Aug. 7). 

The Men. Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright in a frank, stirring drama about 
the mental and physical salvage of para- 
lyzed war veterans (Time, July 24). 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. An impu- 
dent, witty British comedy about a well- 
bred murderer; with Alec Guinness (play- 
ing eight roles) and Dennis Price (Time, 
July 3). 
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Daviss 


“WE’RE HAVING GUESTS, 
WHITEY!” 





“YES,AND TO PROVE 
THEY’RE WELCOME, 
THE MASTER IS SERVING 
BLACK & WHITE—LIKE AN OLD 
FRIEND, ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 






BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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The new United Nations 
Secretariat Building that rises so majestically beside the East 
River in New York City has a 39-story steel framework that 
not only came from United States Steel furnaces, but was 
fabricated and erected by U. S. Steel. 


HELPING TO BUILD A BETTER WORLD. 





STEEL can 





ROLL OUT THE BARREL. You'd be amazed at the 
amount of bumping and bouncing, and “rolling” 
that a barrel gets when handled during shipment. 
And thousands of shippers have found that barrels 
can better withstand this punishment if they’re 
bound with tough, strong U-S-S Steel Hoops. 


TO MAKE A LADY LOVELIER. Even here, in the realm 
of feminine beauty, steel has won a place and a 
name for itself. Costume jewelry of U-S:S Stain- 
less Steel . . . pins, earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
clips . . . are among the smartest of new accesso- 
ries. They’re lovely, enduring, yet inexpensive 
enough for even the most modest budget. 





NOTHING BUT STAINLESS STEEL touches the milk processed in 
modern dairies like this. Equipment has to be clean ail the 


time ... and because Stainless Steel is so easy to clean and 
keep clean, it’s the preferred material for piping and other 
equipment in dairies. United States Steel makes US'S 
Stainless Steel for thousands of other uses, too. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY * OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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do so many jobs so well... 






FORTY FATHOMS DOWN isn’t very deep these days... not when they’re drill- 
ing oil wells in the ocean floor that go down two miles or more! Making steel 
drilling equipment, wire lines, pipe and cement for use in the oil fields 1s just 
one of the ways in which United States Steel continues its number-one job of 
helping to build a better America. 


f 


Listen fo ... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


a 
Cy 


@, STEEL 


4, , : 
“Eg STATES >”... and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Puild a Better America 


DIVISION + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY » UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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BOOKS 





Uncle Toby on Kanchenjunga 


Parane's Eno (836 pp.}—Ford Madox 
Ford—Knopf ($5). 


In the making of a literary reputation, 
as in most other enterprises, it pays to ad- 
vertise. Many writers (e.g-, Bernard Shaw, 
William Saroyan) do much of the adver- 
tising themselves: each time their talents 
burst into flower they let off such chesty 
bugle notes of self-satisfaction that only 
the coldest, boldest critic dares to play 
deaf. But there are other good writers who 
bloom in silence, leaving it to the critics to 
sniff them out, though it may take years 
to place them in their proper niches. 

The late Ford Madox Ford was just 
such a neglected writer. He was the son of 
the London Times’s erudite German mu- 
sic critic, Dr, Francis Hueffer (the son 
changed his surname to Ford after World 
War 1), as well as a grandson of Victorian 
Painter Ford Madox Brown and a cousin 
of the Rossetti family. A precocious 
schoolboy, he began writing while still in 
his teens, but almost from the beginning 
he showed that the only noise he was 
likely to make would be in praise of others. 

By the time he was 25, Ford was help- 
ing struggling Polish Immigrant Joseph 
Conrad to proper use of the English lan- 
guage. He wrote with him a novel named 
Romance—and thereafter paid the penal- 
ty of being introduced to strangers as 
“the man who collaborated with Conrad.” 
As editor of the English Review, Ford was 
the first to print poems and stories by the 
young D, H. Lawrence—and in return for 
the favor was roundly abused’ by that 
ungrateful genius. Later, Expatriates Ger- 
trude Stein, Ernest Hemingway and John 
Dos Passos made their early marks in 
Ford’s transatlantic review. 

Ford kept up the steady flow of his own 
writing—novels, criticism and _ reminis- 
cence, But after a brief period in the ’20s, 
when some of his novels became bestsell- 
ers in the U.S., he sank more & more into 
the twilight of Parisian cocktail parties 
and U.S. college lecture platforms (‘an 
old man mad about writing,” he once de- 
scribed himself). As a lecturer at Mich- 
igan’s Olivet College in the ’30s, he re- 
minded one student of Tristram Shandy’s 
garrulous Uncle Toby—a “vast, benevolent 
and harmless Uncle Toby, leaning on his 
stick . . . and wheezing out his stories of 
Henry James as Toby might have spoken 
of Marlborough. His books seemed [to 
us] like medals achieved, perhaps, in the 
Crimea; and we read Auden, Kafka, 
Evelyn Waugh.” 

Heir of the Ages. This week, eleven 
years after Ford’s death, many U.S. read- 
ers will be getting their first chance at 
four of his long-forgotten, time-tarnished 
medals, the novel series Some Do Not..., 
No More Parades, A Man Could Stand 
Up—, The Last Post, all wrapped up in a 
single omnibus entitled Parade’s End. 
Readers will also have a chance of being 
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in on the making of a popular literary 
reputation, for Ford’s publisher has spared 
no pains to provide his forgotten man with 
a general’s escort of trumpeters: “the 
great English novelist of his time” (Allen 
Tate); “no novelist of this century more 
likely to live” (Graham Greene); “a veri- 
table Kanchenjunga* among the current 
molehills” (Herschel Brickell). 

In Parade’s End Ford tried, like Tolstoy 
in War and Peace, to bite off and somehow 
chew a massive chunk of social history, It 






Forp Mapox Forp 
With an escort of trumpeters. 


was Ford’s belief that the industrial revo- 
lution had broken the back of the tra- 
ditional England and that World War I 
had given the coup de grace. In the strug- 
gles and frustrations of one Christopher 
Tietjens (a name almost as un-English as 
Hueffer), Ford tried to express the gradual 
destruction of a way of life for which (as 
Ford Student Robie Macauley puts it) 
“the world is an equable and logical mech- 
anism in which God, Man, and Nature 
have a balanced relationship.” 

Like Ford himself, Hero Tietjens is a 
huge, ox-like, blue-eyed creature with the 
brain of a poet and scholar. Unlike Ford, 
he is the descendant of generations of 





* Third (28,146 ft.) mountain in the 
world loity neighbor, Mt. Everest, 
Kanchenjunga has never been climbed to the 
summit, 











landed English gentry, and so thorough a 
natural aristocrat that he is almost in- 
capable of hearing, let alone noticing, the 
personal criticisms of others. Whether 
reading Latin, running his hand over a 
horse or juzgl'ng with abstruse mathe- 
matical formulae, Christopher Tietjens 
is omniscient and, when the story begins 
just before World War I, apparently om- 
nipotent to boot. 

Who Is Sylvia? The downfall of this 
demigod is the inexorable theme of Pa- 
rade’s End. Christopher, despite his in- 
comparable powers (or perhaps because 
of them), is a man saturated with humil- 
ity, pity and chivalrous principles. With a 
world that is half gone to the dogs he will 
make not the smallest compromise; so the 
furious world sets out to hunt him down. 

Leader of the yelping pack is Chris- 
topher’s own wife, Sylvia, a beautiful, 
well-bred trollop who is driven sadistical- 
ly insane by her husband's absolute incor- 
ruptibility. Wherever Christopher shows 
up—in government offices, in country re- 
treats, even in the mud of France—he 
finds Sylvia there, turning men’s minds 
against him. As a woman, Sylvia is prob- 
ably the worst bitch in 20th Century 
fiction, and scarcely credible. But as a 
symbol of merciless revolution against 
old, established order she is the core of 
Ford’s social tragedy. 

“It would not be right,” muses Chris- 
topher, at a time when he is almost bowed 
to the ground by slander and persecution, 
“that a man exactly and scrupulously per- 
forming his duty to his sovereign, his 
native land and those it holds dear, should 
not be protected by a special Providence. 
And he is!” Aided by this inextinguishable 
faith, Christopher survives his enemies, 
but only after a siege of torments as 
destructive as Christian’s in Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

To Ford, Christopher Tietjens, incor- 
ruptible paragon, represented “the last 
English Tory.” The implied compliment 
is one that even the most ardent Tory, in 
real life, would consider too good to be 
true. But Parade’s End, like many a fine 
work of fiction, is not intended to be lit- 
erally true to life. It is first & foremost an 
artist’s dream, always larger than life, 
more drenched with passion and drama. 
Often tortuously long, always intensely 
complicated by the mingling of thought 
and action, it is likely to be too much of a 
Kanchenjunga for most readers to strug- 
gle up. But those who make the grade 
will find—after a respite in which to 
get their breath back—that Uncle Toby 
Ford has laid out a remarkable view from 
the summit. 


Trial by Jury 


A GENERATION ON TRIAL, U.S.A. v. 
Hiss (342 pp.)—Alistair Cooke 
—Knopf ($3.50). 


Like 
case ol 


most important U.S. trials, the 
the United States v. Alger Hiss 
was so fully reported that many surfeited 
newspaper readers still wonder just what 
went on in the courtroom. The most con- 
venient and agreeable way to find out is 
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ACTS FAST! 





ND HE PICKED THE DISC EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 10 GET HIM ACTION! 


“I can’t settle for just keeping 
abreast of all my interests—I 
have to keep ahead of ‘em. This 
DISC Edison Voicewriter helps 
me do that—by getting me in- 
stant action on everything that 
crosses my desk—or my mind.” 





DISC Edison Voicewriter 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED, West Orange, N. J. 
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“T handle a lot of business by 


phone. . . and whether I'm talk- 
ing to Coney Island or Capri, I 
can count on the Edison Voice- 
writer's telephone recording fea- 
ture to get every detail of the 
conversation—and get it right!"’ 


another fine product of 





“I'm here in the office till all 
hours. So is my Edison Voice- 
writer. My secretary has actually 
started to smile at me mornings, 
now that I’ve stopped routing 
her out of bed nights to play 


midwife to my brain babies.’ 


t 
city, 





“TI know something about re- 
cording, and none of the other 


dinguses comes anywhere 
near Edison for sharpness and 
clarity. The better the record- 
ing, the better and faster I get 
my work back for my signature!” 


For a demonstration without obliga- 

ion, phone “EDIPHONE” in your 
or write Thomas A. Edison 
Incorporated, 41 Lakeside Avenue, 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Chas 0. Bein. 
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TO MELT 
A THOUSAND POUNDS OF WAX-— 


—OR FRY A PORTION OF POTATOES 


No matter what job — from a mass order 1n a factory to a short order 
in a restaurant — automatic controls by Robertshaw-Fulton maintain 
the special degree of heat required for most efficient production. 

In Industry, Fulton-Sylphon holds processes to economic levels 
and lifts the quality of end-product. 

In Restaurants, Robertshaw Controls maintain exact temperatures 
for gas and electric ranges, deep fat fryers, steam tables, heating and 
cooling systems. In Home, Industry and Transportation, they serve ina 
thousand different ways. 

Our complete engineering service will help you to work out tem- 
perature solutions — in your plant, or on your product. 





In Home, Industry and Transportation, EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 


GREENSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT DIVISION, Youngwood, Pennsylvania * FULTON SYLPHON DIVISION, 
Knoxville, Tennessee * GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION, Lynwood, California * AMERICAN 
THERMOMETER DIVISION, St. Louis, Mo. * BRIDGEPORT THERMOSTAT DIVISION, Bridgeport, Conn, 
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to read A Generation on Trial by Alistair 
Cooke, brilliant U.S. correspondent of 
England’s Manchester Guardian, himself 
a U.S. citizen since 1941. 

Cooke has made no effort to go behind 
the trial evidence or to probe into the per- 
sonal histories of Hiss and Whittaker 
Chambers. Using only the court records 
and documents, and the evidence of his 
own eyes & ears as a reporter of the trials, 
Author Cooke has succeeded in the diffi- 
cult twin task of fairly boiling down the 
thousands of pages of testimony while 
vividly restoring the sometimes dramatic, 
often boring, courtroom scene. Cooke 
never forgets that he has set out to be a 
reporter and not a judge; as one result, 
his book induces in the reader some of the 
tension that must have gripped the jury. 

Yet if Cooke is laudably fair as a re- 
porter, the title of his book is a misnomer 





Martha Holmes—Lire 
ALISTAIR COOKE 
For doom, eyes and ears. 


—one that his introduction labors unsuc- 
cessfully to justify. He concedes that 
“though the count was perjury, the im- 
plied charge [against Alger Hiss] was 
espionage.” At the same time, he works 
overtime to imply that Hiss’s whole gen- 
eration should now be saying to itself, 
there but for the grace of God Zo [fs 

Good reporter though he is, Cooke 
chooses to forget how few Americans were 
Communists even in the hungry ’30s. Nor 
does he ever point up clearly the impor- 
tant difference between U.S. intellectuals 
who flirted with Marxism, and Commu- 
nists who were committed to treason. His 
notion that the anti-Fascist climate of the 
30s somehow establishes the need for 
present sympathy with traitors is charity 
gone wild and mars a fine journalistic 
performance. 

On the trials themselves, Generation 
is a model of balance and lucidity. The 
tangled evidence is unraveled with easy 
assurance, the important issues coolly 
extricated from the legal verbiage that 
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WHEN THE WAR WAS COLD 


How does this compare 


America’s unceasing rivers of hot, molten steel 
are one of her great basic strengths. 


These rivers of steel were growing during the cold war. They 
are growing now. Many companies are increasing their 
capacity to make steel. They will add more than 6 million 
tons to the flood. 


It takes lots of steel to fight off aggressors, and it takes lots 
of steel to supply you the cars, home appliances, building 
materials and many other things which you buy for your 
daily comfort and safety. That’s why we think you will be 
vitally interested in these facts about the steel industry. 


How much steel does America pour? 


The steel industry in the United States is 
one of the fastest growing major industries 
in the world. It has successfully met an 
increased demand of more than 40 per cent 
in the past 10 years...outproduced all 
other countries of the world combined over 
this period ...now has a total annual ca- 
pacity of over 100 million tons, 


1940 (1950 
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More than 200 companies make up the free 


ond independent steel industry of America. 
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with Iron Curtain countries? 


Latest available estimates give the Iron 
Curtain countries over 30 million tons or 
about one-third our annual production. We 
have consistently poured far greater quan- 
tities of steel than any police state, and 
have increased our capacity almost 19 mil- 
lion tons since 1940, 


Why do American companies outstrip 


L 


entire governments in making steel? 


It’s not a magic formula... it’s people... 
people with room to work in... to strug- 
gle with everyday problems...to make 
more products better...to stand up to 
competition ...to profit from their work. 
This is the reason why the steel industry 
outstrips any government production plan. 


If there’s so much steel, why shouldn’t we 


2 


buy steel products freely? 


Americans are being shot at! The Army, 
Navy and Air Force need more steel. At the 
same time some home folks are increasing 
their buying. This is wrong. The defense 
of your home comes first. Everybody will 
have to exercise self control. In effect you 
increase America’s supply of home-front 
products when you buy only those things 
you really need. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
350 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 





Whatever the control problem . . . wheth- 
er it’s product control . . . or process con- 
trol...in ony application where a higher 













HEATING 


General Controls now brings the luxury and 
safety of automatic heat within the reach 
of any budget. For the elimination of un- 
healthy fluctuating heat with its resultant 
discomforts, let General Controls regulate 
your room temperatures . . . automatically 
turn down your furnace before retiring and 
automatically turn it up again while you're 
still in bed. 





IN FOUR 
GREAT 
INDUSTRIES 


RCRAFT 


Engineered to meet Hi-flow and High-Oper- 
cting Pressures, with emphasis on extremely 
light weight construction, General Controls 
for aircraft applications ore widely used by 
the biggest names in the American aircraft 
industry. General Controls are design spe- 
cialists for aircraft, automotive, marine and 
other specialty applications. Wherever auto- 
matic control is a vital foctor in operating 
performance, you'll find General Controls 
on the job. 


level of operating performance is the 
goal . . . automatic controls are often the 
ideal solution. And in the field of avto- 
matic controls, General Controls can be 
relied upon to do o better job faster for 
a smaller initial investment. Better check 


General Controls today. 


GENERAL {J CONTROLS 


Manufacturers of hulomatic Prosure, Temperature, Level and How Controls 
FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore 5, Birmingham 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 3, Chicago 5, Cincinnoti 2, Cleveland 
15, Dallas 1, Denver 4, Detroit 21, Glendale 1, Houston 6, Konsas City 2, Minneopolis 2, Newark 6, New 

York 17, Philadelphia 23, Pittsburgh 22, St. Louis 12, Son Francisco 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa 6. 
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REFRIGERATION 


Z If you have a problem job of refrigeration 


control, you'll find o better answer at Gen- 
eral Controls. For temperature control, for 
pressure and flow control, for oll types of 
commercial and industrial refrigeration ap- 
plications, General Controls are the number 
one choice of refrigeration specialists and 
stand as the most complete line on the 
market today. 


Glendale 1, California 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











obscures them. What is almost as remark- 
able as Cooke’s overall performance is his 
knack for indicating the worth of each 
piece of evidence as it came before the 
jury. Inevitably it becomes clear that the 
incriminating typewriter and the stolen 
State Department documents must doom 
the defendant. In the two trials, 20 of the 
24 jurymen believed Chambers. Writes 
Cooke: “The verdict [in the second trial] 
galvanized the country into a bitter real- 
ization of the native American types who 
might well be dedicated to betrayal from 
within.” 

Quite apart from the importance of its 
subject, Generation is remarkably good 
reading. Every courtroom character from 
the principals to the least consequential 
witness comes sharply alive: 

@ Judge Kaufman “darted in, flushed and 
lively-eyed. He was a small neat man with 
a sort of Disney apprehensiveness. His 
big black bow tie came over the top of the 
bench and he squatted like a meditative 
black rabbit.” 

@ Judge Goddard: “. .. a magnificent 
old American bald eagle with two white 
nests of hair sprouting from long ears, 
curving quizzical eyes, an imperial hook 
of nose, and a huge clapper of a mouth.” 
@ Defense Lawyer Stryker: “His bristly 
white hair grew in front to a single strand 
of rope, combed down like Caesar's; and 
he began to move easily around the court- 
room with the proprietary air of an elder 
Roman senator managing to convey to the 
spectators, if not to the bench, that he had 
been called upon to share the dispensation 
of justice with the presiding judge.” 

@ Prosecutor Murphy: “The big face with 
small round features, the hair line sym- 
metrical as a wig, the walrus mustache 
that slept peacefully between his nostrils 
and where his lower lip must be; and 
above all, the mild blue eyes: all this 
balanced on a vast straight back and 
sprawling limbs composed the regulation 
type of a conscientious British guards 
officer watching for any tactics not in 
keeping with the dignity of a court- 
martial. But when he came to his feet 
and opened his mouth, the likeness col- 
lapsed. If he recalled anything English at 
all, it was the solid guardian of the law 
whose midnight shadow ambles down every 
village lane quieting the fears of all good 
men and true.” 

@ Alger Hiss (at the end of the first trial) 
“sat quite rigid, with a keen dizzy look 
about his eyes, like a man steeling himself 
against the first undeniable symptom of 
an internal hemorrhage.” 


Prize Pies 


THe Auroras of AutuMN—Wollace 
Stevens—Knopf ($3). 


Is a poet trying to tell you something? 
Or is he just muttering to himself? On the 
muddy banks between the clear running 
stream of communication and the swamp 
of self-expression squats a swarm of mod- 


| ern poets, patting mud-pies into shape for 


the admiration of themselves and their 
playmates. The much larger crowd of reg- 
ular guys in the swimming hole jeer at 
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THE POWER 10 REARM 


America has power, as never before 
—electric power so vital in re-arming 
as well as in meeting today’s record- 
breaking civilian needs. 


The business-managed electric com- 
panies have been building up the 
nation’s electric power supply in 
history’s greatest industrial expan- 
sion program. 

Just since 1945, these companies 
have increased their power capac- 
ity by 35 per cent. With proper 
allocation of manpower and mate- 
rials, almost as much more will be 
added within the next three years, and 
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the industry stands ready to meet 
even greater demands. 


All this is being done on the com- 
panies’ own initiative and enterprise 
—and financed entirely by money 
from investors. 

“a ; Su 

The electric companies’ power sup- 

I I 
ply is one of America’s greatest indus- 
trial resources. Today, it includes a 


; large reserve of unused power capac- 


ity. And thanks to interconnections 
of companies’ lines and farsighted 
power “pooling,” many of our reser- 
voirs of power can be made available 
over wide areas. 






Above all, the nation’s electric 
power to re-arm is backed by the 
loyalty, skill, and experience of elec- 
tric utilities men and women. What- 
ever demands are made upon them, 
they will never fail this country in 
the hour of need. They will serve, as 
they did in World War II, when elec- 
tric power was “never too little or 
too late.” 

* * * 


The preparedness of America’s busi- 
ness-managed tax-paying ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 
is a matter of interest to every citizen. 
These companies are continuing to 
build up generating capacity and 
reserves to a state of defense readi- 
ness. And all without a cent of gov- 
ernment money! 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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| ary had a little friend 
Besides the lamb you know. 

| And everywhere that Mary went 
| This other friend would go. 


She carried it to class each day 

Along with books and rule. 

And so did all the other kids 
Who went to Mary’s school. 


A. home, she saw it all the time 
For it was loved by Mother. 
And Daddy’s office had it, too, 


For he would use no other. 


ZON S8ET VIOUAANOIDLL NOXIG wav 


{a is this friend, 
A pencil without master. 
Its rounded edges, LeadFast point, 


Make writing smoother, faster. 


The Nation’s First 
PENCIL 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Dopt. 65-9, Jersey City 3, N. 3. 
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these patty-cakers as sissies, but stand 
a little in awe of them too, seeing how 
cleverly they mold their incomprehensible 
mud images. 

By definition (he is a business success, 
therefore he is normal), Wallace Stevens 
cannot comfortably be classified as just a 
mud-dauber. As a vice president, pre- 
sumably he can make perfectly good, 
understandable sense any time he feels 
like it. When he writes poetry, however— 
as he has been doing, after hours, for some 
45 years—apparently he feels no com- 
pulsion to be lucid; or else he feels that 
what he wants to say cannot possibly be 
said clearly. By him, at any rate. 

From 8:15 to 4:30 each working day 
Wallace Stevens sits at a big, uncluttered 
desk in a comfortable office with a thick 
russet carpet. As vice president of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., 
he spends his business hours dealing with 





Sylvia Solmi 
WALLACE STEVENS 
Between stream and swamp. 


fidelity and surety claims. Nobody would 
take 70-year-old Insuranceman Stevens for 
a poet, let alone the hard-to-read kind. 
But, after hours, Stevens is just that. 

His reputation in avant-garde literary 
circles is just as solid as his reputation in 
business. His latest bouquet from U.S. 
poetry pundits was this year’s Bollingen 
Prize.* Stevens makes no excuses for his 
double life. “Poetry,” says he, “is my 
way of making the world palatable. It’s 
a way of making one’s experience, almost 
wholly inexplicable, acceptable.” Nor does 
he make any excuses for his poems’ 
obscurity: 

The poem must resist the intelligence 

Almost successfully. 


But an alert or sympathetic reader can 
see, at times, what he is driving at. He is 


%* His predecessor: Ezra Pound, now (as then) 
a mental patient in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 











“Aw, cut it out! You won't get 
extra Angostura* in your drink 
again, if you act like this!” 


pycO5TUp 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


Angostura can add the same spicy aromatic 
tang to gravies, fruits, or hard sauces that it 
gives to the perfect Old Fashioned. Try it! 
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always puzzling over the same insoluble, 
Tl a laste 0 kaleidoscopic riddle: “reality” v. “imagina- 
tion.” In the book’s last poem, he asks: 


--.AmT not, 

Myself, only half of a figure of a sort, 

A figure half seen, or seen for a moment, 
a man 

Of the mind, an apparition apparelled in 


é , 
Apparels of such lightest look that a turn 
Of my shoulder and quickly, too quickly, 

Z am gone? 
The same question might be asked of 
Stevens’ poems, most of which begin to 







fade as soon as they are read. But though 
they resist the memory as well as the in- 
telligence, their delicate, twangy music— 
as full of surprises as a zither—sometimes 
delights the ear. Few living poets can be 


Brisk and bright as a Maryland morning, as vivid and as vague, both at once. 
This beer imbued with gracious living. 
Brewed with the finest of golden GRAIN, Recent & READABLE % 
It’s extra LIGHT, extra DRY, extra SATISFYING! oe knifed Ce ae 
Brewed leisurely...in limited quantities II infantry company in the line; fiction 
For lovers of luxurious living without the tricks of a fictioneer, by a 


New Zealander who was there (Tre, 
Sept. 18). 

Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl. How to 
sail to Polynesia on a raft, by one of six 
Scandinavians who did just that and had 
a whale of a time (Tre, Sept. 18). 

Hunting American Bears, by Frank C. 
Hibben. Thirteen certified yarns on the 
subject, as fascinating as most of Ernest 
Thompson Seton (Time, Sept. 18). 

Across the River and into the Trees, 
by Ernest Hemingway. The No. 1 U.S. 
novelist at his pompous, pretentious, and 
patronizing worst (Time, Sept. 11). 

The Gallant Hood, by John P. Dyer. 
A penetrating biography of one of the 
most fearless and most rash of the Con- 
federacy’s commanders (Time, Sept. rr). 

Ill Met by Moonlight, by W. Stanley 
Moss. How a handful of British agents 
kidnaped a German general under the eyes 
of his garrison in Crete; a high-spirited 
account of one of the boldest stunts of 
the war, by one of the Britons who 
brought it off (Tmre, Sept. 4). 

Collected Stories of William Faulkner. 
Forty-two stories, half of them good, half 
a dozen very good, by one of the best U.S. 
writers of his generation (Time, Aug. 28). 

Cats and People, by Frances and Rich- 
ard Lockridge. Felis domestica, from tail 
to whiskers, from ancient Egypt to the 
present (Time, Aug. 28). 

The Secret Game, by Francois Boyer. 
A stark little story about the game with 
animals and crosses that two French chil- 
dren thought up after seeing too much 
death (Tue, Aug. 14). 

Springtime in Paris, by Elliot Paul. A 
postwar report by the author of The Last 
Time I Saw Paris; chiefly for fellow 
Francophiles (Ture, Aug. 14). 

The Old Bailey and Its Trials, by Ber- 
nard O'Donnell. A hair-raising history of 
London’s famous, once infamous, old 


Everywhere! 
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FOR MEN ONLY!” Tirod of ordinary fare—? Long to dabble with pots court of law (Tre, Aug. 7). 

and pr pete turn out exotic, he-man dishes—? Write for your FREE Beyond Defeat, by Hans Richter. The 
P Y —32 pages { COOKING 1 , 

pf  aeael er ereee on ee nearest oe last, lost stages of World War II as seen 


by Germans who fought at Cassino 


*We're only fooling, Ladies—we'll be glad to send YOU one, too! 
(Tote, July 31). 


Brewed and Bottled by The National Brewing Company of Baltimore in Maryland 
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Spaulding Works, Harrison, N. J. Midland Works, Midland, Pa, 


National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio 


Lawn mower blades take a beating, and the steel that 
goes into them must be able to stand up and take it... 
even under the toughest operating conditions. It is 
significant then, that for many years Crucible has been 
one of the country’s top producers of lawn mower 
steels, 

This is but one of the hundreds of steel products 
that come from Crucible’s furnaces and laboratories. 
On roads and tunnels, in mines and quarries . . . 
Crucible Hollow Drill Steel is making drilling opera- 
tions easier and faster. Crucible Stainless Steels are 
helping dairies, textile mills, chemical (and a host of 
other) processing plants set new records for produc- 
tion and efficiency. 

New and improved specialty steels in endless variety 
continue to come from Crucible. Without considera- 
tion to the amount of steel needed . . . whether in tons 
or pounds . . . Crucible metallurgists tackle every 
Industry-posed problem with a keen devotion to detail. 
A request from you puts half a century of specialty 
steel leadership at your call. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


first name in special purpose steels 





Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. . Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. © Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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‘it's EASY TO FINISH 
THE MAIL ON TIME 
SINCE WE CHANGED TO 
HAMMERMILL BOND!” 









re 


“And our letters 
look sharper, 
neater, easier 

to read!” 





Ask your printer—he lives with 
paper—he is a paper expert. He 
will tell you why both printed 
headings and typing take on new 
sparkle, new impressiveness on 
Hammermill Bond’s smooth, 
snow-white surface. 

Why not examine Hammermill 
Bond in your own office...atno | 
expense ? 


How your business letters “look” 
is very important. They make 
prominent calls every day. Their 
reception—the vital first impres- 
sion they make—depends largely 
on the paper you use. Hammer- 
mill Bond, as thousands of pro- 
gressive businessmen have found, 
provides the right background of 
dignity and prestige. 


Send for the free 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond... areal 
“show-how” portfolio ... actual printed specimens to help you 
design a letterhead that will represent your firm properly . . . time- 
saving forms that cut down errors and waste... sample book of 
Hammermill Bond. Send coupon for your FREE kit now. 


Ifyou need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask “Operator 25" for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 





H Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
| Please send me—FREE —the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 
| 
| 
| 






(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 





LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT IS HAMMERMILUS WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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MISCELLANY 


Out of Hand. In Toronto, at the Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition, a thief stole 
wax hands from two dummies in the 
“Crime Does Not Pay” exhibit. 





. . - And No Takers. In North East, 
Pa., Mrs. Alice K. Montgomery tried 
again in the “For Rent” column of the 
North East Breeze: “68 calls for the apt. 
I advertised last week but still for rent. 
No children over 6 mos. No dogs. No 
drinkers. No cigarette smokers.” 


Reveille. In Union, S.C., the county 
draft board got a note from a registrant: 
“This is to let you know that I am mar- 
ried and have one child. Would have noti- 
fied you sooner but hadn’t noticed it until 
they started the drafting.” 


Custom of the Country. In Trenton, 
N.J., the State Civil Service Commission 
ruled that officers of New Jersey State 
Hospital had been unnecessarily severe in 
dismissing Stationary Fireman Paul 
Bauerle for stealing, when actually he was 


only helping himself occasionally to 
snacks from the hospital icebox. 
News. In Bloemfontein, Union of 


South Africa, a balky lion that had re- 
fused to move into its new cage at the 
Bloemfontein zoo scrambled right in when 
an attendant gave its tail a hard bite. 


Sensitive Ears, In Chicago, when Lilly 
B. Johnson put a nickel in a jukebox and 
got his tune right away, a stranger who 
had already put in a nickel pulled out a 
.38 revolver and shot Johnson in the neck. 
In Andover, Mass., William Albert Trow 
willed West Parish Congregational Church 
$5,000, specified that it was to be used in 
part for eliminating “motor and other 
noises” from the church organ. 


Alert. In Manhattan, an enterprising 
advertiser took space in the New York 
Herald Tribune: BACKYARD BOMB SHELTER 
PLANS $1. 


Fish Story. In San Rafael, Calif., John 
Albright’s petition was denied after he 
explained to the court that he wanted to 
become a U.S. citizen because citizens pay 
only $3 for the same fishing license that 
costs him, a Canadian, $25. 


Self-Defense. In Rutherford, N.J., 
Magistrate Allen C. Mathias ruled that 
Filling Station Operator John Valk Jr. 
was not guilty of assault in chasing Frank 
W. Fryer, who, without buying any gas, 
insisted that Valk wipe his windshield, 
check his tires, test his battery. 


Out of Season. In Sheridan, Wyo., res- 
idents who turned up at the municipal 
swimming pool on the hottest day of the 
year (100° at midday) were greeted by a 
notice reading “Closed for the Winter.” 
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Nothing else quite takes its place. The 


golden drop that passes your lips 


will tell you why Old Grand-Dad has 


long been “Head of the Bourbon Family.” 


For the taste of this mellow. smooth, 


heart-warming Kentucky bonded bour- 


bon has made it the prime choice of those 


who are satisfied only with the best. There 


is no reason at all for even thinking of a 


substitute. 





The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company 


Gi Whe Uf Mer SA \onvbon : 4imily 


Frankjort, Kentucky 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


